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COMPILER’S NOTE 


R.K.B.K. Acharya Prafulla Chandra Sammilanee and the 
enthusiastic Publishers crave to put this note on the publi- 
cation of three famous Convocation Addresses by Acharya Ray, 
the great scientist and savant, the noted philanthropist, the 
renowned social reformer and a dedicated champion of 
Freedom Movement. 


We deem it proper to mention that Rabindra Nath Tagore 
‘addressed *'Sir P. C. Ray" as “Acharya P. C. Ray" and since 
then he was popularly known as Acharya Ray. 


A reader of these Convocation Addresses will be really 
astonished to learn the depth of socio-educative knowledge 
and what more the undisputed relevance of his findings after 
a time span of 40 years of Independence. 


Our enthusiasm in publishing the memorable Convocation 
Addresses is determined by the fact of inculcating the catholic 
spirit and broad-mindedness in outlook in the younger generation 
for their intellectual and moral development particularly in the 
present critical situation in our country. ' 


We do believe that a thorough and inquisitive study of the 
Addresses will go a great way in inspiring patriotism, national- 
ism, nay internationalism. The perusal of these Addresses 
will bring about a radical change in the outlook of the reader 
to make him non-communal and non-secterian in his life-style. 


` We are glad to annex the Foreword written by the eminent 
scholar A. M. Khwaja on the Convocation Address delivered 
by Acharya Ray at Aligarh National Muslim University on 
7th February, 1923 to bring out the relevance of his address 
with the present situation. 
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In fine, we beg to say that we have a programme to publish 
more lectures and writings of Acharya Ray in the days to come 
as a missionary service towards our beloved country. 


We have every effort to keep this title cheap in consideration 
of its larger circulation among the youth. 


R-K-B-K APC Sammilanee 
Calcutta-54 


So 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


B 
ACHARYA wem P. C. RAY 
At 
ALIGARH NATIONAL MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
On 
7th February 1923 


With 
A FOREWORD 
H By 
A. M. Khwaja, B. A., Bar-at-Law 
Sheikhul Jamia ( Principal ) of the Jamia 


FOREWORD 


A foreword to a convocation address is most unusual. 
For me to attempt to write one to the address delivered by 
one of the most learned, most illustrious and most saintly sons 
of India savours of impertinence. As, however, the address 
is being reprinted in book form with a title suggested by the 
contents I have found some excuse for saying a few words. 

The address needs no introduction and certainly no praise. 
It has been acknowledged on all hands as a most masterly 
pronouncement distinguished alike for its erudition as for the 
fine spirit of brotherhood inspiring it. Commenting on it 
the Indian newspapers have, not without justification, laid 
stress on the question of Indian Nationalism raised therein. 
It is the comment of some of these papers on this*point, the 
thinly veiled suspicion which some have not been able to 
repress against the bona fides of the Muslim Nationalists and 
the misapprehension as regards the real meaning and the spirit 
of the much maligned Pan-Islamism, that have induced me to 
write these lines. 

Dr. Ray had little opportunity to learn about the Jamia 
Millia Islamia, especially because ever since the foundation 
of the institution the country has been passing through a period 
of unprecedented political fervour and activity and almost the 
entire attention of the leaders has been monopolised by the 
gravity of the political situation throughout the length and 
breadth of India. It was, therefore, not surprising that the 
learned Doctor received our invitation with surprise. But 
when brief information regarding the origin, organisation, aims, 
and ambitions of the Jamia were furnished to him, he did not 
only accept the invitation but declared it to be an. eye-opener, 
For he said “it showed unmistakably the liberal and catholic 
spirit that is working in the organisers of this University—a 
spirit that was only to be expected from the brilliant auspices 
under which this institution made its start—a spirit that was 
only worthy of its high souled sponsors, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Maulana Mohamed Ali, to whom we all bow down in 


reverence”, He had not seen the Jamia nor had he come into 
personal contact with the authorities, the staff and the students 
when he wrote his address and therefore although he knew the 
"intellectual tradition of Islam" and “felt more than confident 
that respect for truth, for pure learning, and for freedom of 
thought will pre-eminently characterise this University, as it 
has ever characterised the progress of Islam in the past", he 
felt constrained also to utter a note of warning with the quali- 
fying phrase that “these remarks are meant as nothing but 
friendly counsel and I am- far from being nervous about the 
future". So far as this warning relates to Indian Nationalism 
I need only refer to the following passage. He said, *I am 
certainly not impervious to the grandeur of the Pan-Islamic 
movement as one of the most promising portents of the awaken- 
ing of Asia; nor to the sublimity of the spiritual call of the 
Khalifa upon the rank and file of the Faithful in all parts of 
the world ; but these demands must be all viewed in their 
proper perspective and must not be allowed to drown the clarion 
call of Mother India herself to her sons for achieving an indepen- 
dent, sovereign, national life.’ No Khilafatist can or does 
claim anything more in the name of Pan-Islamism and I ven- 
ture to hope that the following lines may help to elucidate the 
Indian Muslim point of view of Pan-Islamism, 

So far as the Jamia itself is concerned the learned patriot 
was amongst us for about twenty-four hours only but he had 
ample opportunity of seeing things for himself and it is very 
gratifying that he carried away a good impression of 
the spirit of the institution and the work done in the face of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties. On his return from 
Aligarh, in an interview with a correspondent of the well-known 
Calcutta daily, the “Servant”, he declared :—“The one noticeable 
feature of the University was the numerous Hindu students 
on its rolls and the number of Hindu teachers on its staff—a 
sure sign that the University is not being conducted on narrow 
sectarian lines." t may be mentioned in passing that out of 
the 20 members of the college staff there are 7 non-Muslims— 
including four Hindus, two Christians and one Parsee. Of 
the students more than a sixth are non-Muslims and. nearly 
70% of the non-Muslims are receiving scholarships including 
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free studentships. He concluded :—“Every thing pointed to 
a brilliant future. A splendid beginning has been made, and 
the results so far achieved redound to the credit of the organi- 
sers." 

As regards Pan-Islamism Dr. Ray is not one of those who 
make a bogie of it. His wide acquaintance with Islamic History 
has reassured him on this vital point—that Islam is not aggres- 
sive and never has been aggressive. It was, therefore, not 
against Pan-Islamism that he warned us in the above quoted 
passage but against a false conception of it. 

It is a remarkable fact that all over the Orient today in 
Muslim countries we find a spirit of self-reliance, of indepen- 
dence and of intense nationalism growing among: the very 
peoples who are most often pointed out as fervently Pan- 
Islamic. In Turkey, Egypt, and Afghanistan—to name three 
typical states—Pan-Islamism and Nationalism seem to have 
awakened together in the hearts of the people and so far from 
the former having a tendency to weaken the latter it would 
appear that nationalism here has fed on the strength of inter- 
nationalism and is the stronger for having done so. None may 
accuse an Afghan of today of evincing a disposition to sacrifice 
the interest of his country at the altar of extra-territorial patrio- 
tism and yet from the young Amir who guides the Afghan 
people's rapid progress have come sentiments of Pan-Islamism 
of a candour such as is seldom noticed elsewhere. The modern 
Egyptian displays not the slightest desire to yield his freedom 
to his old master the Turk and yet Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has no more fervent admirers and extra-territorial supporters 
than the Egyptian Nationalists. And when we regard those 
Muslim States where Pan-Islamism, so called, does not persist 
in great force we find Nationalism languishing there. Such 
States appear content to be dependencies upon Western Powers 
— their titular rulers seem avid not for freedom but for the 
subsidies, direct or indirect, which they receive in lieu thereof. 
Facts, the facts of today, show us that so far from what is called 
“Pan-Islamism” being at all antipathetic to nationalism among 
purely Muslim people true patriotism seems unable to exist 
where this *Pan-Islamism" is absent. The explanation is 
simple. When Nationalism springs to life in the hearts of an 
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oppressed people making them self-respecting and eager for 
freedom eyes are opened to the sufferings and needs of others 
in like case. Their hearts are opened to a large sympathy and 
their vision is extended to a future when the free people of the 
East, with the memories of past tribulations to fortify them, 
resolve never to inflict such woes upon others, and to combine 
against aggression wherever it appears. When a man from 
insisting upon freedom for himself as an individual proceeds 
to insist on a like freedom for his neighbours and countrymen, 
he becomes a nationalist and a patriot. From this attitude 
to a broader outlook solicitous for freedom for all peoples is 
a natural and entirely logical step in the path of progress. It 
is this step the nationalists of India, in common with those of 
other Oriental countries, are taking today. The awakening 
of this instinct for freedom may be said to have begun in this 
country as early as the days of the last Russo-Japanese War 
when every Indian heart beat with satisfaction at the news of 
Japan’s victories over the aggressive Russia. 

There will be few who dare quarrel with the sentiments 
to which Dr. Ray gave expression at the students’ debate held 
on the evening following the convocation. The “Servant” 
in the interview I have already referred to publish a state- 
ment by the learned patriot which deserves the careful consi- 
deration of those of our short-sighted friends who allow their 
nationalism to suffer at the hands of interested persons whose 
business it is to frighten away our Hindu or rather non-Muslim 
fellow countrymen with perverse and absolutely false interpreta- 
tion of Pan-Islamism. 

“He (Dr. P. C. Ray) only spoke of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 

Pasha whose victory, he regards, as of far-reaching impor- 

tance inasmuch as he had definitely rolled back the tide of 

European aggression upon Asia and settled for good that 

Asia should no longer be the exploiting ground for the 

European nations. If he completely triumphs in his lau- 

dable object, Dr. Ray opined, his name would be written 

in letters of gold in the history of Asia and would pass on 
to posterity as its Saviour. It was in that light and spirit, 

Dr. Ray said, he would view the success of Angora and by 

no means, as a detraction from Indian nationalism and 
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excitement of extra-territorial patriotism among his Muslim 
brothers.” 


And did not Mahatma Gandhi, the Apostle of Freedom in 
India, espouse the cause of the Turks declaring that in doing 
so he was only following the instinct for and obeying the great 
Moral Law which enjoined everyone to love and sympathise 
with all oppressed people irrespective of caste or creed ? Who 
does not remember that Mahatmaji did not raise a finger on 
behalf of the Turks until he was quite satisfied that their struggle 
with the Greeks and their allies did not involve the re-enslave- 
ment of the Arabs ? And if the Mussalmans of India clamour 
for the freedom of the Jazirat-ul-Arab it is because they are 
convinced and have ample proofs of the undeniable fact that 
the so-called Kings of the Hejaz, Messopotamia and other 
States created by the diplomacy of Great Britain and her Allies 
are not really rulers but puppets in the hands of Mandatory 
Powers. Did not Great Britain herself join the Great War 
in 1914 professedly in the name of liberty and freedom and was 
not the Government of India trumpeting this throughout the 
country when appealing for men, munitions and money WT 
may observe in parenthesis that if the Arabs had the moral 
right to fight against their own co-religionists the Turks because 
the Turks were alien rulers, is it sinful for an Indian to agitate 
in a peaceful and non-violent manner for the freedom of his 
Motherland ? And yet thousands of Indians from Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Apostle of Peace and admittedly the greatest 
living man of his age, down to an illiterate and humble “volun- 
teer", were hurled into jails and thousands of them are still 
rotting in prisons merely because they applied this Moral Law 
to their own actions. 


It seems, however, that because the great majority of fettered 
peoples outside India happen to be Muslims the intense sym- 
pathy of the struggling captives of the East for each other is 
wrongly attributed only to their common religion, True a 
Muslim is specifically bound by his religion to fight the battles 
of his oppressed brothers but this injunction comes to him 
from the Holy Quran because the sacred Revelation embraces 
all Morality. The Moral Law likewise constrains a non-Muslim 
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who may know nothing of the Quran to act as internationally 
as any Khilafatist in the interest of the Brotherhood of Humanity 
and the Rulership of God and the Moral Law. This is the 
limit of the Pan-Islamic, or rather Pan-Asian, impulse which 
moves Indian Nationalists today. “Freedom first, freedom 
second, freedom always” as Dr. Ray quotes is a noble senti- 
' ment nobly expressed by one of the makers of Modern India, 
*Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee." And the broader the interpretation 
of freedom the nearer it brings one to the Creator of all who 
has endowed every human soul with.an instinct for freedom 
and has ordained His worshipers in the Holy Quran which He 
calls the Book of Light and Truth to strive for freedom. The 
greatest act of piety is to free a bondman and as for an indivi- 
dual so for a nation the noblest act is to help an oppressed 
people attain freedom. In fact to quote Dr. Ray once again, 
"it is in this instinct for light, for truth, for reality that man 
shows himself most God-like.” Every true Muslim does not 
only feel the instinct for freedom but knows that the Holy 
Quran ordains him to be free—to cooperate with other lovers 
of freedom and to non-cooperate with its enemies. “God 
does not befriend the aggressors" says the Holy Quran. This 
Moral Law is in fact older than the Quran itself. But the 
world of today seemed to have forgotten it. And a merciful 
Providence willed that Mahatma Gandhi should revive old 
lessons and preach the doctrine of freedom and Universal 
Brotherhood. Mahatmaji, therefore, in declaring that love for 
freedom is inborn in every soul, that the desire for individual 
freedom breads a desire for national freedom and that true 
patriotism must lead to sympathy with all peoples struggling 
for their liberty sets forth only the Moral Law on which the 
Holy Quran itself is based. Consequently it is not surprising 
that he found millions of ardent followers among the Muslims 
of India and admirers throughout the Muslim world. “And 
inasmuch as he based his doctrines on the Moral Law which 
is as ancient as the world itself and being older than the Vedas 
and the Quran forms the basis of all religion he discovered 
the bond of union between the followers of the various religious 
beliefs whom Providence has placed within the fold of their 
common Motherland, India. Thus his War cry was Hindu 
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Muslim unity which everyone understood to mean the unity of 
all those who called themselves Indians. 

Much is often made of the thoughtless phrase “Indian first 
and Hindu or Muslim afterwards" and if anyone asserts to 
the contrary denunciations are showered upon him. I have 
not the least hesitation in saying that I am a Muslim first and 
an Indian afterwards. And because I say this I wish all Hindus 
to say that they are Hindus first and Indians afterwards. I 
feel there is nothing wrong in such a declaration nor is there 
anything detracting from the fullest sense of patriotism. Islam, 
as the word itself implies, means peace, submission to the 
Moral Law and the Divine Will. The great Prophet of Islam, 
peace be upon him, declared that “love of ones country is a 
part of ones religion." Everyone who believes in God, what- 
ever may be his conception of God and his mode of worshiping 
Him, and who submits to the Divine Will and the Moral Law 
is a Muslim though he may not style himself so. He may call 
himself by any name he chooses but the test is the belief in God 
and in the doctrine of reward and punishment for good and 
bad actions in this life. For the Holy Quran declares : “Of 
those who call themselves Muslims or Jews or Christians, or 
Sabaians (any other name) he who believes in God and the 
second life and acts aright will get his reward from his Lord and 
fear or sorrow shall not overtake him." “To every community 
and to every country messengers of the Divine Message were 
sent and a Muslim is one who makes no distinctions between 
the Prophets of God." What greater catholicity, broader out- 
look and more generous interpretation of religion, could any- 
one desire ? A man who has no faith, no religion, nothing 
to prompt him to do good or to deter him from doing wrong, 
no sense of right and wrong and thus no conscience is hardly 
worth worrying about. But one who by the use of the term 
“Hindu” or “Muslim” declares his belief in God and his submis- 
sion to the Divine Law need not be looked upon with suspicion 
as to his sense of patriotism which is a part of his faith. All 
believers’ in God, therefore, are brothers having a common 
Heavenly Father. This is the Brotherhood of man which is 
declared by the Quran in four simple words “Kanan Nasa 
Ummatan Wahidatan" (Humanity forms one Nation). This 
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was expressed by the great Muslim poet of Persia, Sadi, in the 
following verses : 
The descendents of Adam (Human beings) are (like) parts 
of the same body since in their creation they belong to 
the same species. 
When, therefore, the world gives pain to one part the 
other parts too must feel restless. 

This, in fact, is “Insani”, the complete sense of humanity, 
which another Muslim poet has thus beautifully expressed : 

What is Insani ? Feeling restless at the sufferings of 
the neighbours ; feeling (like a) withered (flower) in the 
garden of Eden at (the news of) a hot draught in Nejd. 
Feeling humiliated at the degradation of fellow cre- 
atures (and) feeling down-hearted even in a gay company 
at the thought of the sufferers in prisons. 

"Peace be on you", is the salutation of a Muslim when 
he meets another "and peace upon you”, is the latter's reply. 
"Let there be peace on the face of the earth" is the injunction 
of the Holy Quran which also declares : “God does not like 
those who disturb the peace." 

This Brotherhood of Man is further emphasised by the 
fact of a people being also children of the same soil which 
they call their Motherland. Nations, therefore, distinguish 
themselves by geographical positions and are called Persians, 
Arabs, Afghans, Indians, Americans, British, Irish and French 
and so forth, even though some of these come from a common 
stock or a common ancestor. And since the Prophet of Arabia 
has ordained that the love of Motherland is a part of religion 
every Muslim must feel that in the love of his country he is not 
merely following the natural instinct but obeying the Moral 
Law and his Prophet. I do not wish to obscure the fact that 
for a Muslim obedience to God is his first, his second and his 
last duty. But I fail to see how this is opposed to a complete 
Sense of nationalism and I have quoted enough from the 
Muslim scriptures to show that far from their detracting from 
a perfect sense of nationalism they enjoin upon every believer 
that he be a thorough nationalist. Just as international peace 
is not disturbed unless one or more of the nations forming the 
Brotherhood of man disregards the Moral Law. So the peace 
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of the various communities forming a nation cannot be dis- 
turbed unless and until one or the other of the communities 
Ibreaketthissereat baw: Cohen cser rinr renarna Enia iene (missing) 
To sum up, Pan-Islamism is nothing more than the common 
bond between all lovers of peace all those who are resigned to 
the Divine Will and acknowledge the Rulership of God and 
the Moral Law. To inculcate this doctrine and to bring up 
young men of India to a love of truth, knowledge of God and 
realisation of self and thus serve their Motherland, in short 
to teach them “how the spiritual and the Material Happiness 
of mankind may be attained” is the aim and object of the Jamia 
Millia Islamia which as Mahatma Gandhi once observed, is 
truly a National Muslim University. Such is the limit of 
internationalism inculcated by us Muslims and non-Muslims 
whose privilege and sacred duty it is to teach in the Jamia at 
Aligarh, For evidence that one of the greatest and noblest 
sons of India recognised this and shared our point of view we 
need only turn to Dr. P. C. Ray’s inspiring address in the follow- 


ing pages. 


Jamia Millia Islamia A. M. KHWAJA 
ALIGARH 
September, 1923 
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LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


Allow me at the very. outset to offer my most 
cordial thanks for the very high honour you have 
seen fit to bestow upon me by asking me to deliver 
an address at the Convocation of the National 
Muslim University at Aligarh. I am indeed using 
no mere language of conventional humility when 
I say that the greatness of the honour has well-nigh 
made me nervous, for I do not know what I have 
done to deserve the infliction of this dizzy eminence. 
And I confess that it was with. a feeling of surprise 
that I received your invitation, for I could scarcely 
conceive why myself a student of Science, a Bengalee, 
a non-Muslim and a non-political man should 
have been singled out to deliver an address at. 
such an important function of an Islamic Univer- 
sity, situated in Upper India and owing its birth: 
to the fervour of political excitement. Perhaps 
I was wrong, perhaps it was none of these, but 
my humble services to the cause. of education 
in our country that led you, as Educationists whose 
supreme task is to mould the youth of the nation 
and train it for national service, to thrust this 
great honour upon me—for in education lies the 
salvation of India. 

In any case this invitation, so unexpectedly 
made, was itself something of an eye-opener to 
me. I confess and I trust my friends here will 
not take it amiss, that I am not much in love with 


sectarian and denominational institutions, and I 
always tremble with fear lest they degenerates into 
narrow and bigoted things, as is their general 
tendency. So this invitation to a non-Muslim 
gave me all the more pleasure on this account 
that it showed unmistakably the liberal and catholic 
spirit that is working in the organizers of this 
University—a spirit that was indeed only to be 
expected from the brilliant auspices under which 
this institution made its start—a spirit that was 
only worthy of its high-souled sponsors, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Maulana Mohamed Ali, to whom 
we all bow down in reverence. I can here only 
express my keenest regret, which I trust is felt by 
all those assembled here, that they are not here to 
grace this occasion by their noble and inspiring 
presence. We would have all been so much stron- 
ger and braver if they could have been here. Absent 
or present, may their spirit however always guide 
this University! The catholicity of outlook, the 
single-minded devotion to truth, the depth of 
enlightened patriotism that ever inspired these heroes 
of Indian nationalism—may they always illumine 
the path of our future progress! May this institu- 
tion never sink down to the narrow groove of 
sectarian exclusiveness and communal chauvinism, 
nor settle down to the stagnant rut of religious 
bigotry and ignorant fanaticism ! 

It is this hope, this faith that is in me, in the 
noble, the broad, the liberal spirit of your workers 
that has encouraged me to accept your invitation 
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in spite of my distance and unfamiliarity. It is in 
the trust that I shall be looked upon as a brother 
among brothers that I have dared to respond to 
your call. And I am sure, my friends, you will 
not mind if I take this opportunity to indulge in 
some heart to heart talks with my comrades here on 
our present duties and responsibilities. 


Aligarh Traditions 


Aligarh is a name to conjure with ; from the 
restful days of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of hallowed 
memory in the early eighties of the last century 
down to these present stirring times of a nation- 
wide resurgence, it has always stood for a centre, 
a living and inspiring centre, of Islamic learning 
and culture. Aligarh has set its impress on the 
best minds of more than two generations of our 
Muslim countrymen ; and we, comparative out- 
siders as we are, have always associated Aligarh 
with a broad, modern, intellectual outlook free 
from bigoted obscurantism ; with a healthy, active, 
corporate University life not choked up and stifled 
by the dull, drab drudgery of mechanical routine 
and parrot-like examinations ; and above all with 
a deep and enlightened civic sense and patriotism 
that makes real, sturdy, live men of affairs, and 
not mere cloistered recluses. We have always 
looked upon it as a nursery which rears up men 
and not service-hunting clerks. And therefore, 
this new endeavour, this new National University 
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- set up in. what has come to be almost an Islamic 
Pithasthan, has a stupendous task before it—it 
has to live up to the heights of the traditions of 
Aligarh, and further to strive to establish new 
records. This is a task, which by its very magni- 
tude and glory, ought to rouse our bravest ins- 
tincts and to nerve us to our loftiest efforts. 
Freedom first, freedom second, freedom always 
—a noble sentiment nobly expressed by one of 
the makers of modern India, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee—should ever be the watchword of a 
University. And this freedom we need not mean 
in a restricted academic sense as implying merely 
administrative autonomy in the management. of 
a University—it should be given the most generous 
interpretation. It should stand pre-eminently for 
the freedom of the mind—the liberty of thought, 
the manumission of reason, the emancipation of 
the intellect—the most glorious achievement and 
the most difficult, throughout the annals of human 
civilisation. Authorities, precedents, dogmas—all 
must stand the test, the search-light of the intellect, 
cold and unimpassioned ; and if found wanting, 
if found defective, if found absurd, they must go 
and be relegated to the lumberheap. Let there be 
light—is the cry of the human mind that has 
gone up for ages, though so often repressed and 
stifled ; and that cry must be satisfied if there is to 
be light. It is in this instinct for light, for truth, 
for reality that man shows himself most God-like. 
And in this diffusion of light the East has a proud 
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part to play. "Ex Oriente Lux” is.a great saying, 
and the Orient must justify it. 

As a life-long student of Science, it is this aspect 
of a University, this mission of a teaching institu- 
tion that makes its greatest appeal to me. Preju- 
dice, bigotry and unreason have been the greatest 
enemies to human progress throughout the entire 
course of man’s history ; and the baneful and soul- 
killing effects of authorities and dogmas have been 
most terrible in stunting the growth of the human 
mind. And I take it that the greatest, the worthiest, 
and the most permanent contribution of Science 
to the cause of civilisation has been its revolt against 
authority, its pursuit. of truth and its appeal to 
reason. And speaking to you here this afternoon 
as a man of Science I would appeal to you ever 
o keep this flag of truth, this banner of freedom, 
unfurled. ; 

Though I am uttering what may sound like 
a note of warning, yet the fact is that these remarks 
are meant as nothing but friendly counsel and I 
am far from being nervous about the matter. On 
the contrary, I am more than confident that this 
respect for truth, for pure learning, and for freedom 
of thought will pre-eminently characterise this 
University, as it has ever characterised the progress 
of Islam in the past. I know the traditions, I 
mean the intellectual traditions of Islam ; 1 remem- 
ber the magnificent contributions made by Islamic 
peoples to the cause of science and literature and 
philosophy and arts ; I recall the part that they 
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have played in keeping up the torch of truth burn- 
ing with undimmed lustre during the dark dismal 
period of the Middle Ages, when Christendom 
was content to exhaust its energies over barren 
Aristotelian logomachies and interminable theo- 
logical wrangles about the Mother of God and 
the Son of God ; the visions of Baghdad and 
Cairo, of Cordova and Granada, float before my 
imagination with all. their ineffable aroma and 
age-old splendour. Though not a Muslim my- 
self, my Asiatic heart expands with pride and 
joy when I think of the conquests in the fields of 
culture and knowledge achieved by Islam. My 
friends ; I trust, will pardon me if in the fulness 
of my heart I love to linger longingly on this glorious 
period of Islamic history. 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 

What, I ask, would the world have been, where 
would modern civilisation have been, if when 
the classic world of Europe had been submerged 
by the invasion of the Barbarians into an abyss 
of unspeakable darkness, of unrelieved gloom, 
Islam had not stepped into the breach, and nursed 
with the most sedulous care the germs of classic 
knowledge and reared them to fruition and bloom 
in the life-giving atmosphere of truth and freedom ? 
All the knowledge of the East, of Egypt, of Greece 
was carefully preserved ; and not merely preserved, 
but refined and improved and generalised by 
Islamic scholars and scientists and philosophers 
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in the Middle Ages. One can scarcely read the 
eloquent pages of Gibbon and Sedillot and Lane-» 
Poole and Draper and Syed Amir Ali and other 

historians of that period without being struck 

with admiration and astonishment at the boldness 

of the speculations, the originality of the researches, 

and the variety of the subjects studied. I hope 

my friends will allow me to pore a little more in 

detail over this luminous page of the history of 

Islam. 


In the days of the Prophet 


Love of knowledge and reverence for truth 
forms the very core of Islam ; the Prophet himself 
was an ardent enquirer after Truth. Says Syed 
` Amir Ali : 

The Arabian Prophet's devotion to knowledge 
and science distinguishes him from all other Tea- 
chers, and brings him into the closest affinity with 
the modern world of thought. Medina, the seat 
of the theocratic common-wealth of Islam had, 
after the fall of Mecca, become the centre of attrac- 
tion, not to the hosts of Arabia only, but also to 
enquirers from abroad. Here flocked the Persian, 
the Greek, the Syrian, the Irakian, and the African 
of diverse hues and nationalities from the North 
aud the West. Some no doubt came from curio- 
sity, but most came to seek knowledge and to 
listen to the words of the Prophet of Islam. He 
preached of the value of knowledge : "Acquire 
knowledge because he who acquires it in the way 
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of the Lord performs an act of piety ; who speaks 

Sof it, praises the Lord ; who seeks it, adores God 3 
who dispenses instruction in it, bestows alms ; 
and who imparts it to its fitting objects, performs 
an act of devotion to God. Knowledge enables 
its possessors to distinguish what is forbidden from 
what is not ; it lights the way to Heaven : it is 
our friend in.the desert, our society in solitude, 
our companion when bereft of friends ; it guides 
us to happiness ; it sustains us in misery ; it is our 
ornament in the company of friends ; it serves ` 
as an armour against our enemies. With know- 
ledge, the servant of God rises to the heights of 
goodness and to a noble position associates with 
sovereigns in this world and attains to the perfec- 
tion of happiness in the next." He would often 
say "the ink of the scholar was more holy than the 
blood of the martyr" ; and repeatedly impressed 
on his disciples the necessity of seeking for know- 
ledge “even unto China.” “He who leaves his 
home in search of knowledge, walks in the path 
of God." “He who travels in search of know- 
ledge, to him God shows the way to Paradise." 
The Koran itself bore testimony to the supreme 
value of learning and Science. 

Up to the time of the Islamic dispensation, 
the Arab world, properly so called, restricted within 
the Peninsula of Arabia and some outlying tracts 
the North-West and the North-East, had shown no 
signs of intellectual growth. Poetry, oratory and 
judicial astrology formed the favourite objects of 
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pursuit among the pre-Islamite Arabs. Science 
and literature possessed no votaries. The words 
of the Prophet gave a new impulse to the awakened 
energies of the race. Even within his life-time was 
formed the nucleus of an educational Institution 
which in after years grew into Universities at 
Baghdad and .Salerno, at Cairo and Cordova. 
Here preached the Master himself on the cultiva- 
tion of a holy spirit : “One hour's meditation on 
the work of the Creator in a devout spirit is better 
than seventy years of prayer." “To listen to the 
instructions of science and learning for one hour 
is more meritorious than attending the funerals 
of a thousand martyrs—more meritorious than 
standing up in prayer for a thousand nights.” 
Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, lectured on the 
branches of learning most suited to the wants of 
the infant common-wealth. Among his recorded 
sayings are the following : “Eminence in science 
is the highest of honours’. “He dies not who 
gives life to learning." “The greatest ornament 
of a man is erudition." Naturally such sentiments 
on the part of the Master and the Chief of the 
disciples gave rise to a liberal policy and animated 
all classes with a desire for learning. In spite of the 
upheaval of the Arab race under the early Caliphs; 
literature and arts were by no means neglected 
in the Metropolis of primitive Islam. Ali and 
Ibn Abbas, his cousin, gave public lectures on 
poetry, grammar, history and mathematics ; others 
taught the art of recitation or elocutio 
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some gave lessons in caligraphy,—in ancient times : 


gan invaluable branch of knowledge. 


The Abbaside Period 

Such being the example and precept of the 
Prophet of Islam himself it might naturally be 
expected that the subsequent development and 
expansion of Islam would give an immense impetus 
to the sciences and arts. And that was what really 
happened. The unexampled intellectual ferment 
that ensued has been thus graphically described 
by a Christian writer who can scarcely be accused 
of partiality to the achievements of Islam : 

The Saracens overran the realms of Philosophy 
and Science as quickly as they had overrun the 
provinces of the Roman Empire. In less than a 
century after the death of Mohammed, transla- 
tions of the chief Greek philosophical authors 
had been made into Arabic ; poems such as the 
“Iliad” and the “Odyssey” being considered to 
have an irreligious tendency from their mythologi- 
cal allusions, were rendered into Syriac, to gratify 
the curiosity of the learned. Al-Mansor, during 
his Khalifate (AD 753—773) transferred the seat 
of government to Baghdad, which he converted 
into a.splendid metropolis ; he gave much of his 
time to the study and promotion of astronomy, 
and established schools of medicine and law. His 
grandson, Haroun-al-Raschid (AD 786) followed 
his example, and ordered that to every mosque in 
his dominions a school should be attached. But 
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the Augustan age of Asiatic learning was during 
the Khalifate of Al-Mamun (AD 813—832). He 
made Baghdad the cenire of science, collected great 
libraries, and surrounded himself with learned men. 
Al-Mamun, when he became acquainted with 
the globular form of the earth, gave orders to his 
mathematicians and astronomers to measure a 
degree of a great circle upon it. On the shores of 
the Red Sea in the plains of Shinar, by the aid of 
an astrolabe, the elevation of the pole above the 
horizon was determined at two stations on the 
same meridian, exactly one degree apart. The 
distance between the two stations was then 
measured, and found to be two hundred thousand 
Hashemite cubits ; this gave for the entire circum- 
ference of the earth about twenty-four thousand 
of our miles ; a determination not far from the 
truth. But since the spherical form could not be 
positively asserted from one such measurement, 
the Khalif caused another to be made near Cufa 
in Mesopotamia. His astronomers divided them- 
selves into two parties, and, starting from a given 
point, each party measured an arc of one degree, 
the one northward, the other southward: Their 
result is given in cubits. If the cubit employed 
was that known as the royal cubit, the length of a 
degree was ascertained within one-third of a mile 
of its true value. From these measures the Khalif 
concluded that the globular form was established. 
The elevated taste thus cultivated continued 
after the division of the Saracen Empire by internal 
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dissensions into three parts. The Abbaside dynasty 
in Asia, the Fatimite in Egypt, and the Ommiade 
in Spain, became rivals not merely in politics, but 
also in letters and science. 

In letters the Saracens embraced every topic 
that can amuse or edify the mind. In later times 
it was their boast that they had produced more 
poets, than all other nations combined. In Science 
their great merit consisted in this that they culti- 
vated it after the manner of the Alexandrian Greeks, 
not after the manner of the European Greeks. 
They perceived that it can never be advanced by 
mere speculation ; its only sure progress is by the 
practical interrogation of nature. The essential 
characteristics of their method are experiment and 
Observation. Geometry and the Mathematical Scien- 
ces: they looked upon as instruments of reasoning. 
In their numerous writings on mechanics, hydrosta- 
tics, optics, it is interesting to remark that the 
solution of a problem is always obtained by perform- 
ing an experiment, or by an instrumental Observa- 
tion. It was this that made them the masters of 
Chemistry, my favourite Science, that led them 
to the invention of apparatus for distillation, sub- 
limation, fusion, filtration; etc. ; that in astronomy 
caused them to appeal to divided instruments, 
as quadrants and astrolabes ; in Chemistry, to 
employ the balance, the theory of which they were 
perfectly familiar with to construct tables of specific 
gtavities and astronomical tables, as those of 
Baghdad, Spain and Samarcand ; that produced 
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their great improvements in Geometry, _Trigonome- 
try, the invention of Algebra, and the adoption 
of the Indian numeration in Arithmetic. 


Libraries 

For the establishment and extension of the 
public libraries, books were sedulously collected. 
Thus the Khalif Al-Mamun is reported to have 
brought into Baghdad hundreds of camel-loads of 
manuscripts. In a treaty he made with the Greek 
Emperor, Michael IH, he is stipulated that one 
of the Constantinople libraries should be given 
up to him. Among the treasures he thus acquired, 
was the treatise of Ptolemy on the mathematical 
construction of the heavens. He had it forthwith 
translated into Arabic, under the title of “Almagest.” 
The collections thus acquired sometimes became 
very large ; thus the Fatimite library at Cairo 
contained one hundred thousand volumes, ele- 
gantly transcribed and bound. Among these, there 
were six thousand and five hundred manuscripts 
on Astronomy and Medicine alone. The rules 
of this library, permitted the lending-out of books 
to students resident at Cairo. The great library 
of the Spanish Khalifs eventually numbered six 
hundred thousand volumes ; its catalogue alone 
occupied forty-four. Besides this, there were 
seventy public libraries in Andalusia. The collec- 
tions in the possession of individuals were some- 
times very extensive. A private doctor refused 
the invitation of a Sultan of Bokhara because the 
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carriage of his books would have required four 
hundred camels. 

There was in every great library a department 
for the copying or manufacture of translations. 
As to original works, it was the custom of the 
authorities of colleges to require their professors 
to prepare treatises on prescribed topics. Every 
Khalif had his own historian. Books of romances 
and tales, such as “The Thousand and One Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” bear testimony to the 
creative fancy of the Saracens. Besides this, there 
were books on all kinds of subjects—history, juris- 
prudence, politics, philosophy, biographies not only 
of illustrious men but of celebrated horses and 
camels. These were issued without any censorship 
or restraint, though in later times, works on theo- 
logy required a license for publication. Books 
of reference abounded geographical, statistical, 
historical ; dictionaries and some abridgements or 
condensations of them, as the "Encyclopaedic Dic- 
tionary of all the Sciences" by Mohamed Abu 
Abdullah. Much pride was taken in the purity 
and whiteness of the paper, in the skilful inter- 
mixture of variously coloured inks, and in the 
illumination of titles by gilding and other adorn- 
ments. 


Universal expansion of Education 

The Saracen Empire was dotted all over with 
colleges. They were established in Mongolia, 
Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, North 
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Africa, Morocco, Fez, Spain. At one extremity 
of this vast region, which far exceeded the Roman 
Empire in geographical extent, were the college 
and Astronomical observatory of Samarcand, at 
‘the other the Giralda in Spain. Gibbon referring 
to this patronage of learning says : “The same 
royal prerogative was claimed by the independent 
Emirs of the provinces, and their emulation diffused 
the taste and the rewards of Science from Samarcand 
and Bokhara to Fez and Cordova. The Vizier 
of a Sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold to the foundation of a 
college at Baghdad, which he endowed with an 
annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. The 
fruits of instruction were communicated, perhaps, 
at different times, to six thousand disciples of 
every degree, from the son of the noble to that 
of the mechanic ; a sufficient allowance was provided 
for the indigent scholars, and the merit or industry 
of the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. 
In every city the productions of Arabic literature 
were copied and collected by the curiosity of the 
studious and the vanity of the rich." The superin- 
tendence of these schools was committed with 
noble liberality sometimes to Nestorians, Some- 
times to Jews. It mattered not in what country 
a man was born, not what were his religious 
opinions ; his attainment in learning was the 
only thing to be considered. The great Khalif 
Al-Mamun had declared that “they are the elect of 
God, his best and most useful servants, whose 
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lives are devoted to the improvement of their 
national faculties ; that the teachers of wisdom 
are the true luminaries and legislators of this world, 
which, without their aid, would again sink into 
ignorance and barbarism.” 


Science and Islam 


After the example of the medical college of 
Cairo, other medical colleges required their stu- 
dents to pass a rigid examination. The candidate 
then received authority to enter on the practice 
of their profession. The first medical college 
established in Europe was that founded by the 
Saracens at Salerno, in Italy. The first astrono- 
mical: observatory was that erected by them at 
Seville, in Spain. It was constructed in AD 1196 
under the superintendence of Abu Musa Jaafar 
(Geber), the Mathematician and Chemist. Its fate 
was not a little characteristic. After the expulsion 
of the Moors it was turned into a belfry, the 
Spaniards not knowing what else to do with it. 

It would far transcend our limits to give an 
adequate statement of the results of this imposing 
scientific movement. The ancient sciences were 
greatly extended, new ones were brought into 
existence. The Indian method of Arithmetic was 
introduced, a beautiful invention, which expresses 
all numbers by ten characters, gives them an abso- 
lute value and a value by position, and furnishing 
simple rules for the easy performance of all kinds of 
calculations. Algebra, or Universal Arithmetic—the 
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method of calculating indeterminate quantities or 
investigating the relations that subsist among 
quantities of all kinds, whether Arithmetical or 
Geometrical—was developed from the germ that 
Diophantus had left. Mohammed Ben Musa furnish- 
ed the solution of quadratic equations, Omar Ben 
Ibrahim that of cubic equations. The Saracens 
also gave Trigonometry its modern form, substitu- 


‘ting sines for chords, which had been previously 


used ; they- elevated it into a separate Science. 
Musa above mentioned was the author of a treatise 
on Spherical Trigonometry. Al-Baghdadi left one 
on land surveying, so excellent that by some it 
has been declared to be a copy of Euclid’s lost work 
on that subject. In astronomy they not only made 
catalogues but maps of the stars visible in their 
skies, giving to those of the larger magnitudes the 
Arabic names they still bear on our celestial 
globes. They ascertained, as we have seen, the 
size of the Earth by the measurement of a degree 
on her surface, determined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, published corrected tables of the sun and 
moon, fixed the length of the year, verified the 
precession of the Equinoxes. The treatise of 
Albategnius on “The science of the stars" is spoken 
of by Laplace with respect ; he also draws attention 
to an important fragment of Ibn Junis, the astro- 
nomer of Hakem, the Khalif of Egypt, AD 1000, 
as containing a long series of observations from 
the time of Al-mansor of eclipses, equinoxes, sols- 
tices, conjunctions of planets, occultations of stars 
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—observations which have cast much light on the 
great variations of the system of the world. The 
Arabian astronomers also devoted themselves to 
the construction and perfection of astronomical 
instruments, to the measurement of time by clocks 
of various kinds, by clepsydras and sun-dials. 
They were the first to introduce for this purpose 
the use of the pendulum. 

In the experimental Sciences, they greatly im- 
proved Chemistry ; they discovered some of its 
most important re-agents—Sulphuric Acid, Nitric 
Acid, Alcohol ; and they applied that Science to 
the practice of medicine. In mechanics they had 
determined the laws of falling bodies, had ideas, 
by no means indistinct, of the nature of gravity ; 
they were familiar with the theory of mechanical 
powers. In Hydrostatics they constructed the first 
table of the specific gravities of bodies, and wrote , 
treatises on the flotation and sinking of bodies in 
water. In Optics they corrected the Greek miscon- 
ception, that a ray proceeds from the eye, and 
touches the object seen, introducing the hypothesis 
that the ray passes from the object to the eye. 
They understood the phenomena of the reflection 
and refraction of light. 

Out of the galaxy of reputed names in the 
history of Islamic authors during this epoch I 
may recall only a few of the most outstanding 
ones ; Avicenna, the great physician and philoso- 
pher, Averroes of Cordova, the chief commentator 
of Aristotle, who revolutionised the philosophical 
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thought of the times by his Neo-Platonic teachings. 
It was his intention to unite the teachings of Aristotle 
with those of the Koran. To him is also imputed 
the discovery of spots on the sun. Abu Musa 
Jaafar (the Geber of Christian writers) was the 
true father of modern Chemistry, and his name 
can only be ranked with those of Priestley and 
Lavoisier. Abu Othman wrote on Zoology ; 
Al-Beruni, on gems-—he had travelled to India 
to procure information ; Rhazes, Al-Abbas and 
Al-Beithar, on Botany—the latter had been in all 
parts of the world for the purpose of obtain- 
ing specimens. Al-Gazzali, the philosopher, and 
Al-Hazen, the Newton of the Arabs, are to be 
reckoned among the immortals of all time. 

I need not dilate any further ; perhaps I have 
already tired out your patience with this enumera- 
tion, even yet none too adequate, of the intellectual 
exploits of Islam ; but one can scarcely tear him- 
self away from the charm and glamour of this 
glorious picture—Indeed it is a picture of which 
any nation and any race might be proud. We 
must however not be content with gloating over 
the past achievements of what our ancestors did ; 
that were mere weakness and mawkish sentimenta- 
lity. As Emerson says : "Do not believe the past ; 
the old is for slaves.” We must emulate their 
example. We must imbibe that spirit, that un- 
trammelled pursuit of truth wherever she may 
be found, that ready and hearty reception of know- 
ledge unmindful of the differences of country and 
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race, that made Islam what it became. And it is 
because of these high traditions that I feel confident 
that this new Muslim University at Aligarh will 
ever emblazon Truth and Freedom on its banner. 


Denominational Institutions 


There is one other danger which. very often 
besets a denominational University, another rock 
on which such an Institution may founder—I mean 
the danger of communal narrowness and spirit 
of exclusiveness to which reference has already been 
made. On this point too I am not at all inclined 
to be pessimistic, I do not like to see danger where 
there is none, and particularly because the great 
names with which this Institution is associated 
from its very inception—Mahatma Gandhi and 
Moulana Mohammed Ali—are by themselves sure 
guarantees that the spirit of Hindu-Muslim brother- 
hood will ever be the life-breath of this Institution. 
I am sure that the unworthy feeling of sectarianism 
will never invade its sacred precincts, and even if 
unawares it crawls in surreptitiously it will be 
given very short shrift. Still wherever there is a 
potential source of mischief one can never be too 


careful. And it is on this account that I want to 
dwell a little upon this point. 


United India : Islam's Contribution to Indian Art 


India, as she now has come to be, 


is a compo- 
site nationality—outs; 


ders would say that it is 
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only a heterogeneous mass—but that mass, that 
composite structure is informed and unified with 
the golden thread of a common loyalty to the 
motherland. And out of this composite mass, 
neglecting other elements which are of smaller 
magnitude, the Hindus and the Muslims stand 
out as by far the most important. If these two 
elements hold fast together Indian nationality is 
assured. And there is no reason why they should 
not hold together. 

It has been a most common-place remarks but 
not the less true because it is common place that 
the Hindu and Muslim are the twin children of 
Mother India. This poetic conceit is true to the 
very letter. Whatever might have been the circum- 
stances of the Muslims coming into India—which 
is after all now only a matter of ancient history— 
they are at the present moment as much children 
of the soil and as much natives of the country as 
the Hindus. Muslims and Hindus have been living 
here like brothers for centuries together, their lives, 
interests, and aspirations have mingled in ways 
too numerous to mention, and it is too late in the 
day for Muslims here to pretend that India after 
all is only their stepmother and that their real 
interests, their real connections, their real allegiance 
lie elsewhere. With equal reason may the descen- 
dants of William the Conqueror in present-day 
England transfer their allegiance to France, and 
I say, with equal reason may the Hindus, as the 
descendants of the Aryans, make a Hijrat to Central 
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Asia. The very idea is ridiculous. And it is not 
the fact that the Muslims have only settled down 
in India and done nothing else ; they have, on the 
contrary, made the richest contributions to the 
art, the architecture, the music, the literature, 
the polity of Hindustan. To the tangled skein 
of India's culture not a few of the most varied- 
tinted threads have been: woven by the genius of 
Islam. How Poorer, how thinner would she look 


» Jasovanta 


Sinha, Jai Sinha, to mention only a few, were 
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trusted with positions far more exalted and far 
more onerous ? The Europeans have got a very 
nice method of damning the Muslim, they single 
out the worst and the most bigoted monarchs, a 
Mohammed Tughlak or an Alauddin Khilji, and 
then sermonise to the effect that they oppressed 
the Hindus with inhuman tortures. But that is 
hardly fair. If we compare the state of toleration 
in India in Muslim times with the corresponding 
state of things in contemporary Europe then things 
will be viewed in their proper perspective. I am 
not humouring my Muslim audience here, but 
this is my settled opinion, and close upon forty 
years ago, when a student in Edinburgh, in a small 
brochure on India, this is what I wrote. 


Toleration and Muslim Rulers 


It is forgotten that at the time when a Queen 
of England was flinging into flames and hurling 
into dungeons those of her own subjects who had 
the misfortune to differ from her on dogmatic 
niceties, the great Mogul Akbar had proclaimed 
the principles of universal toleration, had invited 
the Moulvie, the Pundit, the Rabbi, and the Missio- 
nary to his court, and had held philosophical dis- 
quisitions with them on the merits of their various 
religions. It might be said that the case of Akbar 
is only exceptional and therefore he cannot be 
cited as a representative Mogul. Nothing would 
be agreater mistake than this. Religious toleration, 
backed by a policy dictated no less by generosity 
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than by prudence, was the rule and not the excep- 
tion with the Mogul Emperors. 

Much ink has been split in depicting the alleged 
bigotry and illiberality of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
towards the Hindus, but even under his reign, 
says Elphinstone, the historian, “it does not appear 
that a single Hindu, suffered death, imprisonment 
or tax of property for his religion ; or indeed, 
that any individual was ever questioned for the 
open exercise of the worship of his fathers”. And 
history records that among this bigoted Aurangzeb's 
most trusted generals were Jasovanta Sinha and 
Jai Sinha. 

It is needless to multiply instances ; it is indeed 
easy to defame the Muslim in the light 


of twentieth 
century liberal toleration ; but what does contem- 


porary Christian history show ? The horrors of 
the Inquisition, Albigensian massacres, the butchery 
at Drogheda perpetrated in cold blood by Oliver 
Cromwell, apostrophised by John Milton as“ 
well, thou chief of men”. Why, 
friends, strain at the Muslim gnat 
swallow the Christian camel ? 
Sher Shah was a Pathan ; 
ment of the Hindus ; 
is famous and does n 
miums from me j 
known that in the i 
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. the Hindus, and that for Muslims by Muslims, 
so that the religious susceptibilities of no commu- 
nity might be wounded. Of Sher Shah it would 
be enough to quote the opinion of two English 
historians ; Mr. W. Crookes observes “Sher Shah 
was the first who attempted to found an Empire 
broad based upon the peoples will" And Mir. 
Keene says : “No Government, not even the British, 
has shown so much wisdom as this Pathan.” And 
as to the noble succession of the Mogul Emperors 
I think it would suffice to quote Renan’s observa- 
tion while speaking of the age of the Antonines 
that he scarcely knew if there be any parallel any- 
where in the world for a succession of Emperors 
like Hadrian, Antonius Pius and Marcus Aurelius 
whose only aim and endeavour was the welfare 
of the people, except in India in the succession of 
Emperors Babar, Humayun, and Akbar. And a 
nation’s grateful homage has affixed the immortal 
epithet, “The Great” to Akbar’s name, as it has 
done to only one other Indian Emperor, Asoka 
the Great. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 

This Hindu-Muslim Unity, this fusion in the 
ideas, the sentiments, the traditions of the two 
great races of India, has not merely been confined 
to politics ; it has filtered down to the inmost 
recesses of the social structure, and has led to 
various social and religious reactions. Guru Nanak, 
Kabir, Chaitanya—these were all the exponents 
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of a religious movement due to the interaction of 
the two cultures. Perhaps it may appear strange 
that a Muslim King of Bengal, Hussein Shah. 
should be addressed like this : Be thou immortal, 
O Lord of the Five Gours, by Vidyapati, the fore- 
most of the Bengalee Vaishnava poets. But all 
this was a sign of the times. The democratic 
spirit of Islam exerted a very healthy influence in 
breaking down the age-long evils of the Hindu caste 
System, and infusing a Catholic and enlightened 
spirit into the Hindu society itself. And the 
Vaishnava movement of Bengal was the direct 
outcome of this renaissance. Even to this day 
this mutual acceptance is so complete that the 
Hindus do not feel any hesitation in adopting the 
holy shrines of Muslims, the dargas of the Pirs 
as their own sacred places, and going on pilgri- 
mages there ; nor do the Muslims hesitate to take 
part in the social festivities which are so happy 
a feature of the Pujas of the Hindus. 
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to those of the Hindus, that their real allegiance 
should not be to India at all, and that their duties 
and obligations are to be regulated by dictates 
from abroad. I want to be very emphatic on this 
point. I would say that such an attitude of mind 
would be treason to our common mother ; she is 
not the stepmother, of the Muslims any more 
than that of the Hindus ; she would therefore 
brook no divided allegiance, and demands full 
and unstinted and undivided loyalty from her 
Muslim as from her other children. The welfare 
of India must be our first concern, our second 
concern, our last concern. We are Indians first 
and Hindus and Muslims and Christians and Sikhs 
and Parsees afterwards. You may remember the 
example of the great French statesman, Richelieu, 
who though wearing the Cardinals hat, ever placed 
the interests of France above the claims of Rome. 
That is the only proper attitude take. I am cer- 
tainly not impervious to the grandeur of the Pan- 
Islamic Movement as one of the most promising 
portents of the awakening of Asia, nor to the sub- 
limity of the spiritual call of the Khalifa upon the 
rank and file of the faithful in all parts of the world ; 
but these demands must be all viewed in their 
proper perspective and must not be allowed to 
drown the clarion call of Mother Ind herself to 
her sons for achieving. an independent, sovereign, 
national life. We must not allow our loyalty 
to the motherland to be swamped by the wave of 
extra-territorial patriotism. India must not be a 
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spoke in the Khilafat wheel gyrated from Stamboul. 
The Swaraj of India must be our one-compelling 
goal, and everything else must be kept in its place. 

I am sure, however, that none of our foremost 
Muslim leaders have fallen into this error ; I 
know that they are as true sons of the motherland 
as the most patriotic Hindu ; I would only ask 
them to see that the rank and file of the Muslim 
community be imbued with this brotherly . and 
Patriotic feeling. And it is in this mission cf love 
that this National University has a big part to 
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George once said, we are marching through the 
track of centuries in almost as many years. Momen- 
tous problems of worldwide significance are’ await- 
ing solution. Old empires hallowed with the pre- 
scription of ages have tumbled to pieces and out of 
their ruins new States and Republics are springing 
up on all sides. The map of the world has to be 
reconstructed. The repercussion of these stupend- 
ous events on the world of thought, on our social 
and political ideals, has been no less striking. Old 
ideas on political economy and statecraft are in the 
melting pot. Most cherished orthodox notions 
about the duties of parents towards their children, 
of rulers towards their subjects, of masters towards 
their servants, of employers towards their employees, 
have received a rude shock. It would be the merest 
affectation to deny, that in this general topsy- 
turvydom of thoughts and affairs, we can stand 
unmoved and remain mere passive spectators. And 
we have not stood unmoved—the history of India 
during the past two decades has been a history of 
a national renaissance in response to the stirring 
influences of the times. The opening years of the 
twentieth century saw the conflict of the Boer and 
the Briton, and the far mightier and far more signi- 
ficant trial of strength between the Occidental 
Russian and the Oriental Japanese ; and the pro- 
gress and issue of that tremendous conflict were 
followed and watched with the utmost eagerness 
and interest by the whole nation, and stirred the 
depths of the national consciousness in a manner 
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unexampled before. Lord Curzon’s ill-fated pro- 
ject of the partition of Bengal coming as it did just 
in the face of this new awakening fanned the 
smouldering embers to a blaze ; and 1905 was 
the result. The nation found herself; after the 
stolid stupor of centuries the national pulse began 
to vibrate and the whole system was thrilled. 
India began to feel ashamed of her servile depen- 
dence on her masters, her helpless turning to the 
West for all light and guidance, her death-like 
inertia and stagnation and her newly-found self- 
respect cried out for a change, for an independent 
outlook, a self-reliant national-endeavour. The 
new India cried out for Swaraj, political, economic, 
cultural Swaraj. This Swaraj Movement has gone 
on ever since, daily becomming broader and deeper 
and richer, until at the present moment it has 
engulfed the entire land. And events have in the 
meantime moved fast abroad. After the sensa- 
tional victory of Japan came in close succession 
the Revolution in China, the young Turk Move- 
ment in Turkey, the Pan-Islamic ferment in the 
entire Middle and Near East, the Turko-Italian 
War, the Balkan War, and finally that catastro- 
phic event of 1914, the Great War, which burst 
like a thunder-clap on an unsuspecting world, 
and which brought in its train the astounding 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia and other fateful 
consequences which even now it is impossible to 
foresee. And India has been shaken to her very 
foundations by the Tepercussion of these mighty 
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explosions. Her determination to stand on her 
own legs, to carve out her own destiny in her own 
way has grown all the more firm and inflexible. 
The demand for national Institutions, for educa- 
tion suited to her own genius and traditions, has 
become more and more insistent. And the future 
of our nation depends upon how this demand is 
going to be met. Upon education and upon edu- 
cation of the right sort imparted along lines depends 
as I am never tired of pointing out, the salvation 


of the nation. 


National Education : The Term ‘National’ 


“National” education has been a much abused 
phrase. The term “national” has been a direful 
spring of woes unnumbered. It has been some- 
times interpreted as a standing for a system which 
jealously excludes all foreign culture, which rigidly 
eschews all the elements of civilisation that have 
been contributed by the West, it has been held 
to be synonymous with the boycott of Western 
civilisation, and a clinging to whatever belongs 
to our country with unthinking veneration. Psy- 
chologically speaking, such an attitude is not sur- 
prising ; it is only the other extreme swing of the 
pendulum after our nineteenth century ‘mentality 
of absolute surrender to the West. But this will 
not do ; this is as injurious to our national life as 
the other spineless posture. “Our country, right 
or wrong” was the watchword of an Englishman 
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when he plunged his country into a war of frightful 
consequences. Again, "Deutschland ueber alles" 
(Germany above all) which was only a variant of 
Palmerston's famous expression may be taken as 
the root cause of the late devastating Armageddon. 
The word “national” therefore has got to be used 
as cautiously as possible. But unfortunately this 
is not the case. An influential section of the 
Hindus uses term as synonymous with a reversion 
to the good old days of the Vedas or at least of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, while to 
the Muslim it recalls to his memory the pristine 
glories of Islam. Ask any average educated Hindu 
or Muslim as to what he means by "national" 
and you will be treated to a jargon of confused 
ideas. But this medievalism, this narrow nation- 
alism, this weak hearkening back unto the past 
will not do—the stream of our national life cannot 
roll back to its sources. Not in isolation, rigid 
and exclusive, but in active intercourse with the 
modern progressive world does our own progress 
lic. We cannot ignore the fact of the impact of 
the West upon the East ; it will not do ostrich- 
like to shut our eyes to the fact that for the past 
few centuries Europe has been progressive while 
Asia has been stagnant. And there is no humilia- 
tion in seeking for truth wherever it may be found. 
Truth has no boundaries, it is international. 


A And 
to Islam it is no new revelation, as I have pointed 
out in greatfulness of detail above. In Khalif 


Mansur's time Indian Pundits were invited to his 
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court, and he got through their help Charaka, 
the standard work on Hindu Ayurveda, and also 
the Siddhanta translated. Even Mahmud of Ghazni, 
known to the Hindus as a relentless iconoclast, 
took care to adorn his court with learned men 
and poets and scholars of all nationalities. 
Al-Beruni, Dakiki, Unsari and Firdousi, the prince 
of poets shed lustre on Ghazni’s court. And 
this same Al-Beruni, the encyclopaedic scholar, 
could speak Greek and Sanskrit as fluently as he 
could his mother tongue ; he studied Sanskrit at 
Benares, the very citadel of Hindu orthodoxy and 
in his turn taught Greek Mathematics to the 
Hindus. 

This is the right spirit in which education has 
got to be imparted ; the word "national" should 
only mean that the spirit imbibed, the courses of 
training gone through in these centres of culture 
should be such as to instil into the youth of the 
country a sense of national self-respect, and to 
inspire them with a passionate desire for national 
service. Such institutions should further stand on 
their own legs in the matter of finance and not 
look to Government aid for the purpose. I do 
not say that at the present time private resources 
are sufficient to enable these national schools and 
Universities to replace official Institutions, per- 
haps it may never be possible, but the more such 
national Institutions are started the better, they 
will stand before the country as models of indepen- 
dent centres of culture untrammelled by official 
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routine. Variety in this, as' in other matters, 
lends a colour to life. And from this point of 
view alone, even apart from other considerations, 
such institutions as the Vishwabharati University 
at Shantiniketan. Bolpur, the Sabarmati Ashram 
at Ahmedabad, the Gurukula Academy at Hard- 
war, the Hindu University at Benares, and this 
Aligarh University are capable of doing a world 
of good. These alone can save us from the sterili- 
sing effects of one dead, dull, uniform system of 
education throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 


Western Conception of Education 

The main advantage of our own national institu- 
tions is that we can mould them according to our 
own congenial ideas ; we are not hampered by 
official traditions and by red-tape. Our resources 
are small, our country is poor, and we must cut 
our coat according to our cloth. "We must not make 
education too expensive so as to place it beyond 
the reach of the masses of our people. Yet the 
idea has gone abroad, and that is the most fashion- 
able idea at present, that to have a University you 
must have huge sums of money running into lakhs 
and crores, to be translated into a monstrous pile 
of palatial buildings and a few endowed chairs 
bearing princely salaries, and an aristocratic Vice- 
Chancellor enjoying an honorarium of Rs 3,000-4,000 
a month to preside over this imposing structure, 
forgetting thatitis the man which counts and the 
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intellectual atmosphere which constitutes a Univer- 
sity and not mere bricks and mortar. What matters 
it that the cost of tuition is prohibitive, that the 
stately corridors and lecture-halls repose in their 
silent grandeur, that the occupants of the highly- 
priced chairs have to waste their eloquence over 
nearly empty benches ? Education is not for the 
poor—that is the reply. 

Iam not exaggerating. Hear what that trusted 
servant of the Government, Sir Sankaran Nair, 
late member for Education, wrote. 

Fees were raised to a degree which considering 
the circumstances of the classes that.resort to schools 
were abnormal. When it was objected that the 
minimum fee would be a great hardship to poor 
students, the answer was—such students had no 
business to receive that kind of education. Mangers 
of private schools who remitted fees in whole or 
in part were penalised by reduced grants-in-aid. 
These rules had undoubtedly the effect of checking 
the great expansion of education that would have 
taken place. This is the real explanation of the 
very unsatisfactory nature and progress of secondary 
education ; and will never be remedied till we 
are prepared either to give education to the boys 
ourselves or to make sufficient grants to the private 
schools to enable them to be staffed with competent 
teachers. We are at present not prepared to do 
either. English education, according to this policy, 
is to be confined to the well-to-do classes. 
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Eastern Conception of Education 


This idea that education is not for the poor, 
that it is only a luxury for the rich, appears to us 
atrocious—we Orientals cannot stand it—our whole 
traditions are against it. Our tradition has ever 
been that the learned are always poor, that the 
Goddess Saraswati is ever at loggerheads with ‘the 
Goddess Lakshmi, our tradition is that of the 
Tapobana, where under the sheltering bough of 
Nature’s forests, the poor, ascetic Brahman with 
no thought for the morrow imparted his sacred 
lore to his enquiring disciples. Plain living and 
high thinking has ever been the Oriental ideal 
and Islam tells the same tale. When Heraclius, 
the Byzantine Empéror, sent envoys to Khalif 
Omar to negotiate a treaty, they could not discover 
the mighty Khalif and then found him asleep among 
the beggars on the steps of the Mosque of Medina. 
So ideal was their simplicity. Even now at the 
great University of Cairo, if I am informed aright, 
some three to four thousand pupils take their lessons 
from their teachers squatted on the floor covered 
with mats. This ideal we must uphold ; Oxford 
and Cambridge with their costly appurtenances 
will not do for us ; in the rage for forms- and 
furniture and machinery, we must not lose. the 
substance. We cannot allow our Mother Saraswati 


to be enmeshed in the toils of wood and brick and 
mortar and strangled to death. 
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Student’s Life 

I would even go further. I would, if I could, 
revive the Brahmacharyya traditions of our ancient 
schools, that ascetic discipline that laid the founda- 
tions of a virile and self-controlled manhood, 
that enabled the young men in after-life to stand 
four-square to all the winds that blew. I would 
like that the students should discard all luxuries, 
should clothe themselves in strong homespun 
Khaddar, should cook their own food, should 
wash their own rooms and utensils, should sweep 
their own clothes and should. keep everything tidy. 
On this matter, about the supreme necessity of 
simplicity in life, I am absolutely at one with 
Mahatma Gandhi, the great apostle of our national 
renaissance. 

Free from the shackles of costly official tradi- 
tions, therefore, we can work wonders if we only 
will it. And whether we will or not, we shall 
have take up the burden of national education 
upon ourselves, now that the Government, faced 
with imminent bankruptcy, is about to throw up 
the sponge. You have all heard about the re- 
commendations of the Bengal  Retrenchment 
Committee and that may give us a foretaste of 
the things in store for us. And even as it is now 
the Government contributes not more than 15 p.c. 
to the expenses of education in Bengal and not 
more than a paltry 8 p.c. to the University of 
Calcutta. And our Governor His Excellency Lord 
Lytton is now lecturing us on the beauties and 
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virtues of self-reliance. Indeed, non-cooperation 
has found its disciple in strange quarters. But 
for nationalists, it is. a blessing in disguise if only 
they have the grit and the courage to work out the 
programme. i 
Let us therefore seek to impart as good a training 
to our boys in these national institutions as we 
can ; let us not make it partial or one-sided as 
has been our bane in the past ; let us not give 
merely a purely theoretic and literary education 
that has unfitted us for the affairs of the world, 
and made us so many service-hunters, thus inviting 
to our schools the appellation of golam-khanas ; 
let us, along with the humanistic Studies, which 
are by no means to be neglected, arrange for scienti- 
fic and technical and vocational studies, which 
will enable our boys to earn an independent liveli- 
hood in after-life by engaging in industrial arts ; 
let us attempt to make our training fuller and 
richer and more fragrant by the encouragement 
of music, painting, poetry and the other fine arts— 
an element in which the too prosaic modern Indian 
life has been very deficient $ 
boys a love of manly spor 
which has made the West 
serial achievements, her Pol 
expeditions, and which alone is capable of trans- 
forming this puny, sickly nation into a nation of 
brave men ; let us train up our youths in true 
military discipline, let us make them physically 
strong and athletic, let us make them true soldiers 
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in spirit as well as in body so that the cruel taunt 
so often levelled against us by the British that 
India wants Swaraj for herself but for self-defence 
trusts to British bayonets, may be falsified for ever. 
And what a splendid future lies before us if we 
can combine our gigantic natural resources with a 
race of men, strong in body, free in mind, and brave 
in spirit! That lament of Goldsmith “Man is 
the only growth that dwindles here", speaking of 
another land, comes to my mind ever and anon, 
and fills me sometimes with despair. If only we 
could make man what he ought to be all our diffi- 
culties would vanish. 


Democracy in Islam 


In this building up of man, my Muslim friends ; 
I feel that Islam has a great part to play. The 
message of Islam is democracy, not the pseudo- 
democracy of the West stultified by distinctions 
of race, and colour and wealth, but the real demo- 
cracy of spirit. We Hindus, in this respect, are 
at an immense disadvantage ; our society is 
cut through and through, horizontally and verti- 
cally and in all sorts of ways, by the labyrinthine 
barriers of the caste system. Go to a Hindu temple 
you will find a regular, an elaborate graduation 
of distances within which different castes may 
approach. But when the call of the Muezzin 
sounds from the top of the minaret summoning 
the faithful to prayer, the Amir and the Fakir, 
the Badshah and the Bhistiwalla, flock together 
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and squat together shoulder to shoulder in the 
adoration of the Almighty. Islam knows no soul 
killing distinctions between man and man ; recog- 
nises but one superior, God Himself ; and allows 
man to reach his fullest stature. This message 
of equality and of fraternity, of democracy and 
of love is Islam’s message. May this democratic 
spirit filter through all the diverse sects, and 
communities, and races and colours of India and 
fuse her into a united compact nationality, strong 
and virile and independent—at once the glory of 
Asia and the wonder of the world : rejoicing 
in her own freedom and bringing succour to the 
weary nations of the earth ! BANDE MATARAM. 
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YOUR HIGHNESS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Ten years ago when I had the good fortune 
of being present on the historic occasion of the 
inaugural ceremony of your University, I rejoiced 
to find that a very momentous step had been taken 
by one of the most distinguished and far-seeing 
rulers of India. Since then, I have always been 
closely watching the progress of your University, 
little thinking that I should, one day, be called 
upon to deliver its Convocation Address. Allow 
me, therefore, to offer my sincere thanks for the 
honour you have done me and to assure you how 
greatly I value it. 

At the very outset I must confess that I feel 
not a little nervous to address you in the presence 
of a Vice-Chancellor whose encyclopadic know- 
ledge and attainments and whose extraordinary 
power of synthesis are, at once, the wonder and 
despair of literary men in India. It is, therefore, 
on your patience and kindness that I must rely 
to be able to discharge my task successfully. 

Mysore is one of the most progressive and 
enlightened Feudatory States in India, and the 
experiment which you have started here is being 
watched with intense interest all over the country 
by persons connected with Universities not only 
in sister States but also in British India proper. 
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I shall avail myself of this opportunity to give 
expression to my thoughts on certain aspects of 
the educational problem which these long years 
of the closest association with young men and 
educational institutions, both at home and abroad, 
have forced upon me. The clearness with which 
the vision of an ideal University stands before me 
today is, undoubtedly, the result of the great 
process of elimination working, consciously or 
unconsciously, for more than thirty years of my 
educational experience ; and let me ‘not be mis- 
understood if I begin by saying that the problem 
of education, here or elsewhere, has, in the main, 
not been handled with that intelligence and saga- 
city which it deserves. To be frank, we in India 
have, since the British occupation of our country, 
always regarded our educational problems from a 
point of view which is purely British. Though 
it may not be true of the present moment, there 
is, I am sure, no one here who can deny the fact 
that until very recently we, Indians, conveniently 
relegated the task of evolving our educational 
institutions to our rulers who, as it was natural 
for them, transplanted their home institutions to 
our soil. 

The outstanding difference between the 
ancient or mediaeval University and the modern 
is the merely cultural aspect of the former and 
the cultural and vocational traits of the latter. 
In ancient and mediaeval times, the differences 
between University and school education were 
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instinctively regulated both as regards extent and 
object. This was possible as many of the learned 
professions had not then been clearly outlined 
nor had so many come into existence. The 
system offered a more or less satisfactory solu-- 
tion of the ordinary educational requirements of 
the people of the time, the higher learning being 
mainly sought by those who had "scholarly 
instincts". With the coming into existence of 
many learned professions later on, social and 
economic necessity led many more to seek train- 
ing in these higher institutions (or Universities) 
but when the inrush became disproportionate to 
the demand, and some of the Universities, through 
want of proper perception, allowed their halls to 
be used as *marts" and not *mines", the un- 
suitable character of the modern system became 
apparent. 

We thus notice the more thoughtful Univer- 
sities changing their character from an “exa- 
mining" body to a “teaching” one. I confess that 
a certain amount of “examining” trait must exist 
in all Universities as the business of life requires 
that we must judge. But to lay more stress on 
this than on the creative side of human intellec- 
tual efforts would reduce them to the condition 
of commercial coaching establishments. There 
must be separate institutions for such particular 
feats as training for the competitive Civil Services, 
but here in the University our motto should be 
* Advancement of Learning". 
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I shall now try to prove that unless such 
distinctions are introduced into our educational 
system, the functions of our Universities would 
be too unwieldy and that a clear demarcation 
between. the school and University efforts is, 
under a healthy condition, inevitable. As I 
have said on many occasions we cannot in life 
escape an assortment, be it biological or intel- 
lectual. Whilst biological selection often ruth- 
lessly puts aside the infirm and the weak, in the 
intellectual world, goaded by social instincts and 
the idea of social or State responsibility, an 
effort is made to equip a man on the scope of his 
intellect. To sharpen: the intellect cr illuminate 
the mind up to a certain extent is not difficult 
with most men, but intellect that can create is a 
rarity, and the development of such an intellect 
‘if undertaken in an organization must needs be 
different from the less gifted ones. Whilst 
general education is a necessity—so_ beautifully 
represented in the Soviet Educational Poster 
by a blinded man about to fall down a precipice, 
—and today a birth-right with most, the higher 
cultural centres are useless for their immediate 
purpose. The demarcation is thus clearly based 
upon intellectual capacity. 

I have already indicated that 
sities exist for two purposes : 
men and women for certain professions, and 
secondly, for the sake of pure learning. It is 
obvious how the functions of the two, though 
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different both physically and morally, are quite 
interdependent. True, the practice of existing 
knowledge may do for a number of years, some- 
times for a generation perhaps,. but soon' its 
effects weaken and new knowledge is realized to 
be a necessity in the life of mankind for its very 
progress. Thus the merely practical education 
in the Universities would have to be filliped and 
given a direction by original research. Between 
the unalloyed investigator and the practical 
utilitarian. there are necessarily many gradations 
which fill up University activities, and I would 
rather that each understood his vocation ‘so that 
pure learning could flourish and forever continue 
to replenish the bowl of human understanding. 
If this is our ideal, our methods of achieving the 
same must be shaped accordingly. 

If we begin by critically examining our 
methods in India (not only in your University) 
the first outrage that we find we committed was 
in making a foreign language our vehicle of 
instruction. It is surprising that this principal 
reason for our intellectual sterility was not dis- 
covered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the well-known 
educationists of the time continue to regard this 
relegation of the English language to an inferior 
position as fraught with disastrous consequences ! 
To avoid misconception, I must here, once for 
all, make it clear that the study of English or 
other important foreign languages is by no means 
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discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of 
thoughts and ideals ; there is no need of enter- 
taining the fear that the language in which 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote will be left un- 
cultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as 
the medium of instruction. A man of education 
must, in the first place, be one well up in all- 
round information, and he can gather it best and 
in the minimum of time if he does so in a langu- 
age he learned to lisp in; while sucking his 
mother's breast—the language of his nursery. 
Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logic 
and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, 
can readily be mastered in one’s own vernacular. 
That should be the first stone in our educational 
edifice if we want to build well and high ! 

Everyone will admit that with an improved and 
broadened form of secondary education, the func- 
tions of the Universities will be stripped of many 
of their unnecessary appendages, making thus for 
real progress. The mechanical portion of train- 
ing, which ought really to be finished in the school 
stage, but which unfortunately is carried on to 
the University forms, will then greatly disappear 
and make these Universities real centres of learn- 
ing and culture. I fear a good deal of explanation 
is necessary at this point, mainly because the pre- 
sent University system is as yet so full of routine 
details that its function is not very far removed 
from that of a Secondary School. Even in the 
post-graduate stage there are some who would 
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insist on definite exercises! I do not for a moment 
suggest that in the Universities under the cloak 
of freedom of choice of study any indolence should 
flourish. The habit of industry in addition to 
intellectual capacity should form the primary condi- 
tion of continuance in the University. All that 
is implied is that the numerous compulsory class 
lectures and exercises that form today the basis 
of education in the, Universities should be abo- 
lished if the intellectual capacity of University 
students is to develop. No doubt the lecture 
system gives an appearance of work, but if the 
student is himself willing to utilize his time, he 
would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these com- 
pulsory lectures.* The greatest disadvantage of 
the compulsory lecture system arises from the 
fact that those that attend can only under ex- 
ceptional cases ask questions to clear their diffi- 
culty, and as is only natural, the teacher only 
* Adopting as his text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern 
Unive: sity is a University of books, Mr. H. G. Wells says : 
“Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture 
as the substantial basis of instruction opens upa large and in- 
teresting range of possibilities. It releases the process of learn- 
ing from its old servitude to place and to time. It is no longer 
necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at à parti- 
cular hour to hear the golden words drop from the lipsofa par- 
ticular teacher. The young man who reads at 11 o'clock in the 
morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, will 
have no very marked advantage over another young man, em- 


ployed during the day, who reads at 11 o'clock at night in a 
bed-sitting room in Glasgow. 
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explains his own view-point. To remedy these evils, 
the tutorial system is being introduced in some 
Universities ; but although this latter partially 
supplements the incompleteness of the former 
method, its general effect, so far as I am aware, 
is more of the nature of coaching without intel- 
lectual effort. Just consider the opposite system ` 
where the student is only given the names of 
some books and some questions on the problems 
dealt therein ; he reads them, digests them and 
develops his own answers to the questions by a 
process of thinking which is his own and then in 
the College Seminary discusses them from his 
own point of view with his colleagues and pro- 
fessors, preferably in limited groups. I am sure 
under these circumstances his powers of analysis 
as well as synthesis will be better developed, and 
his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, will 
soon enable him to carve out his own intellectual 


empire. All these, however, presuppose a sound 
secondary education. 


The question may be asked, 
be abolished, what should be t 
fessors ? The answer is obvio 
the professor should be mainl 
Where he feels he has something new to impart, 
he lectures, he discourses and thus keeps the Spirit 
of enquiry for ever alive and growing in this 
intellectual democracy. In the words of Bertrand 


Russell, skill in pedagogy in University teaching is 
no longer important. 


if the lecture system 
he function of pro- 
us—the function of 
y original research. 
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. I may be now allowed to review in short the 
workings of my own University; I mean that of 
Calcutta; from the point of view of the ideals laid 
down above. While regretting that our secondary 
system is most deplorably deficient for which 
the medium of education is not inconsiderably 
responsible, the post-graduate system developed 
by that i|lustrious educationist, the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, approaches my conception of University 
ideal. Its highest ideals are conterminous with 
absolute intellectual freedom, the full realization 
of which is unhappily being hampered by financial 
inadequacy. I shall not be guilty of high treason 
against my Alma Mater if I choose to infer that 
to meet this inadequacy, we have been forced, 
to a certain extent at any rate, to keep both the 
secondary and degree courses of instruction tied 
to our apron strings. The effect of such a system 
is that healthy elimination for which I stand is 
secured only partially, and necessarily the benefi- 
cent effect of the post-graduate system is reduced. 
In those sections of the post-graduate department, 
for instance, the science sections where limited 
accommodation practically ensures regorous elimina- 
tion where the munificence of far-seeing donors 
have placed teaching and research on a compara- 
tively sounder basis, the record of work and the 
output of original contribution are by no means 
unworthy. The workers in the College of Science, 
students and teachers alike, come into that inti- 
mate contact with one another which is truly 
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characteristic of an intellectual democracy. On 
‘the other hand, in the Arts section where by the 
very nature of circumstances already alluded to, 
the elimination is far less, though the teachers 
themselves are a distinguished brotherhood, each 
contributing to the stock of human knowledge 
worthy of their position, the mass of students 
lose that most important of all opportunities— 
the contact with the inner workings of the teacher. 
That I consider as the greatest loss in a University 
system ! While hoping that improvement of the 
lower forms of education will soon remove these 
difficulties in our University system, I cannot help 
noticing with regret that in the executive organiza- 
tions of our academic System, the student element 
is entirely absent. Nothing teaches a man more 
than responsibility, and the feeling that he is of the 
system. In Soviet Russia, this method of intro- 
ducing the student element in the executive bodies 
of schools and colleges has been productive of such 
good results that we outsiders, who really care to 
make our educational institutions part and parcel 
of our organic growth, should lose no time in 
adopting this novel system. 

I have so far then pointed out four of the main 
defects of our University educational 
the medium of study, the absence of elimination, 
the system of compulsory lectures, and the non- 
participation of students in the organization. 
Of the many other defects probably the one that 
deserves next consideration is the notion of re- 


System : 
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garding Universities as preserves for certain hall- 
marked people. This exclusiveness had any mean- 
ing so long as we believed that our system of 
preparatory education was infallible and that we 
could include within its fold all our educable people. 
Such claims are on the very face of them absurd, 
and when once we admit that the Universities 
should function as great research centres, their 
portals should be opened wide to any one, hall- 
marked or not, who has given evidence of originality 
or keenness. It will be difficult to assert for any 
educationist that such a catholicity will not make 
for much progress. On the contrary, knowing 
what a minute fraction of our people are receiving 
education, the hopeful uncertainty of “full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen", would justify this 
departure from the orthodox notion of exclusive- 
ness. If one took a census of the greatest of world’s 
men and women, I fear he would be surprised to 
discover that the majority of them owe very little 
to Universities or indeed to any educational system. 
Shakespeare knew little Greek and_ less Latin. 
Our Keshab Chandra Sen and Rabindranath, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, the prince of novelists and 
story-writers, Girish Chandra Ghose, the foremost 
of our dramatists never crossed the threshold of 
the University. Whilst on the one hand, therefore, 
the charge of handling mediocrity in the University 
system is not altogether unfounded, the current 
Emersonian aphorism that “Universities are hostile 
to genius”, is, on the other hand, not wholly justifi- 
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able. Whilst Universities should be anxious to 
invite real workers for human progress, we on 
our part should see that they are rendered indepen- 
dent to do so. If I may quote from Mr. Wells, 
"they (future Universities) will offer no general 
education at all, no graduation in arts or science or 
wisdom. The only students who will come to 
them will be young people who are specially 
attracted and who want to work in close relation 
as assistants, secretaries, special pupils, collateral 
investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whose results are teaching all the world". 

I wil now turn to the consideration of. the 
"regional" character of your University, a circums- 
tance from which a State cannot perhaps escape 
when it undertakes to control and maintain its 
whole educational system. It is clear that the 
success or failure of this regional scheme depends 
entirely upon the broad-mindedness of the State 
itself, and on the continuance of the policy of 
cooperation between its various departments and 
the University. In short, a regional university 
is often made to synchronise with the political 
phases of its originator, the State, and as such its 
destiny is uncertain. I am, therefore, ever cons- 
cious of the limitations of such a System from the 
point of view of the highest educational ideal. 
Looking, however, from the practical point of 
view, such a scheme is the only rational one 
to be followed by a self-contained State, and in 
fact paradoxical as it may seem from its name, 
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it does not ordinarily exclude the ideals and aspira- 
tions of a University in the widest possible sense. 
A very important issue has to my mind been raised 
by this departure of yours. I will explain it by 
referring to the case of the Dacca University of 
our province which unfortunately is essentially 
a replica of the Calcutta University. Now my 
contention is, “Was it necessary within the same 
province and within 16 hours of easy communica- 
tion to duplicate an institution ? Would it not 
have beén much better to create in Dacca a Univer- 
sity centre having special reference to the study of 
agriculture, jute, hide, fishery, forest products, 
boat and bridge-building, etc., and thus supplement 
the courses falling short in Calcutta and introduce 
research on problems of local interest ?” To me 
it appears wanton ; raising of stereotyped Univer- 
sities without regard to "regional" considerations 
is wasting economic power. And more. The 
very functions of Universities which are so funda- 
mentally different from those of schools are made 
to approximate each other. Let us not then call 
such Universities by that dignified name, or if that 
is to be, the abode of our highest ideals of education 
and culture must be christened otherwise. Un- 
fortunately, the misunderstanding of the functions 
of the two is too common, and we have thus amidst 
us a system which satisfies the requirements of 
neither. No wonder, therefore, the share of Indian 
contribution to the stock of world’s modern culture 
and knowledge is as yet so small! Now, in your 
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University if you are strictly logical in your con- 
ception of regional University, you cannot go on 
adding faculty after faculty without due considera- 
tion to your regional needs. Naturally this remark 
does not apply so well to the humanistic faculties ; 
but so far as the science faculties are concerned, 
it would be only proper if you rather stuck on 
to your regional notions. Thereby you will not 
only have introduced economy in your education, 
but will have made the University a living consult- 
ing body on matters of technical importance. 
Thus the University will ultimately be a productive 
institution, thriving by its own potence and not 
obliged to go round with the begging bowl! The 
vast industrial enterprises owned or initiated by 
the State will be the training ground of not only 
those that will subsequently choose industrial 
career, but will afford untold facilities to the expert 
investigators of the University, whose discoveries 
will bring wealth and fame to the State! This 
is an advantage which we in Calcutta cannot claim. 
As it is, the State departments or State manufacto- 
ties are practically sealed books, and then there 
are not very many of them. 

I want here to make a few observations in 
connection with your intended department of 
technology about which I found a reference in 
your Vice-Chancellor’s remarkable introductory 
speech on the Report of the University Re- 
organization Committee on the 28th November, 
last year. Our experience of University techno- 
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logical education dates from six years back. The 
department was started with a pupil and colleague 
of mine at its head, well-trained both in the 
Universities and factories at home and abroad. 
Thoroughly conversant with local industrial con- 
ditions, and conscious of the inadequacy of 
fundamental training in the schools and colleges, 
he has been forced to make a compromise be- 
tween the higher University ideal and the technical 
degree course. I frankly admit, he could do no 
better under the existing circumstances, when 
the race has first to be brought up to an industrial 
consciousness ; and till the preparatory diploma 
and degree courses are satisfactorily established, 
our University effort in this direction will continue 
to be an amalgamation of the two. 

The question may be asked why was it then 
that the technological course in the University 
was started without previously creating diploma 
and degree courses ? The answer is not un- 
known to your Vice-Chancellor. The princely 
gift of the late Sir Rashbihari Ghose brought 
this course of study within the curriculum of the 
University, and although the main object of the 
endowment is to promote research in technology 
which is being so successfully fulfilled in the 
departments of Applied Chemistry and . Physics, 
the creation of post-graduate courses in them 
was found necessary to recruit specially trained 
young men for the very purpose of research on 
the one hand, and for supplying the demand of 
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manufacturing. concerns on the other. The 
experience of the last six years has thus placed 
in our possession useful data for initiation of the 
junior courses which are contemplated at an early 
date, and as every year is passing, we are noti- 
cing a conspicuous improvement in the quality of 
the trained young men who, we hope, will soon 
prove their usefulness by being captains of 
industry! But in this happy expectation I am 
forced to strike a note of aged despondency. As 
I have already said, the advantage which your 
University students enjoy today or would con- 
tinue to enjoy till many years, is not in the luck 
of the Bengalee students. Already signs of over- 
production in the technological department are 
in evidence, and I fear if the productive indus- 
tries do not increase in number or extend their 
enterprises, their education would be an econo- 
mic waste. If, on the other hand, in spite of 
their University education, they would view 
manual labour in its true perspective and realize 
its dignity, they would continue to earn their 
living no less satisfactorily than the so-called 
lucky "Service" men. I know there are hun- 
dreds of uneducated soap-makers on the other 
side of the Canal in Calcutta whose capital ranges 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 50,000 who are their own 
experts, managers, salesmen, or boiling men, 
plying a successful trade, whilst our educated 
young men with spectacles, chair and table, are 
unable to support themselves. This should be 
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an eye-opener. Lord Leverhulme’s example 
should stimulate them. He commenced his 
career aS an apprentice in a small grocer’s shop. 
Whilst cheerfully -preparing to embrace manual 
labour, they should be happy. in the conscious- 
ness that their education has given them an 
advantage over their uneducated competitors in 
that the key to the secrets of nature is in their 
possession—it is now for them to wait and op- 
portunely use it. I wish it were otherwise 
but I regret that our social and educational 
systems are equally responsible for this state of 
utter helplessness of our young men. Degenera- 
tion started by the absence of a general sustain- 
ing ideal in the nation, a life of luxury and self- 
indulgence with some or the most depressing 
poverty with most, soon bring the brightest of 
our young men to a state of both intellectual and 
physical torpor. And education which should have 
elevated them, completes their wreck by supplying 
notes and digests ! 


Few probably pause to think now-a-days 
what the austere system of our past stood for, 
and what priceless reward in the shape of self- 
reliance it gave. In the abundance of heritage 
we are forgetting how to keep it. Of Carlyle 
and his contemporaries his biographer Froude 
Says : 

“They had no one to look after them either 
on their journey or when they came to the end. 
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They walked from their homes, being unable to 
pay for their coach-hire. They entered their 
own names at the college. They found their 
own humble lodgings and were left entirely to 
their own capacity for  self-conduct. The 
carriers brought them oat-meal, potatoes and salt- 
butter from the home farm, with a few eggs 
occasionally as a luxury. With their thrifty 
habits, they required no other food. In. the 
return cart, their linen went back to their 
mothers to be washed and mended. Poverty 
protected them from temptations to vicious 
amusements. They formed their economical 
friendships : they shared their breakfasts and 
thoughts and had their clubs for conversation or 
discussion. When term was over, they walked 
home in parties, each district having its little knot 
belonging to it ; and known along the roads as 
University Scholars, they were assured of entertain- 
ment on the way. As a training in self-dependence, 
no better education could have been found 
these Islands.” 

I would earnestly plead, therefore, whether 
one is a votary of technology or of the school of 
Humanity, that the University of Mysore do not 
spare itself in checking those elements in its 
educational system which may tend to subvert 
self-help in the student community. “Live 
hard”, as said the iron philosopher, and yours 
will be the golden harvest. 

Now, returning back to technology : A 


in 
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State or a Country that aspires to be economically 
independent must develop all its natural resources 
to the fullest. As in a land where agricul- 
ture is the common source of living, the people 
must be agricultural in their bend, so must you 
who aspire after developing your natural resources 
create a technical bend amongst your popula- 
tion. It 1s a type of economic development with 
which Indians came to be acquainted only recent- 
ly, and unlike agriculture, its manipulation and 
utilization would have to be acquired by bringing 
into existence altogether different traditions even 
in our primary schools. The mechanical bend 
of mind would have to be fostered, and the 
powers of accurate observation and experiment 
would have to be cultivated not at a later stage 
as is being done today, but from the very begin- 
ning. This is very important, and in fact the usual 
habit of feeling satisfaction at having been able 
to do a thing good enough must be discouraged. 
I know if I were to ask. twenty young men 
here to measure a piece of wood, probably all of 
them would come near enough tbe true measure- 
ment, but not one would give its true dimension. 
These near-enough habits would have to be 
eradicated if any real success in technical education 
is to be achieved. Mechanical education which 
we were inclined to despise, the Kindergarten 
methods and the like so powerful in developing 
observational powers in children, would have to be 
introduced to bring within the fold of education 
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many more children. whom we had by our older 
methods given up as hopeless. 

I would just quote the working routine of a 
German school for very young boys and pass on 
(Lexis, Vol. iv) : 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Upper Grades 


Religion 4 hours per week - 4 hours per week — 4 hours per week 
German 11. bs 13 84, 
Arithmetic 4 
Drawing — 
Nature Study — ,, 
Singing J^ 
Gymnasium 

& Hard work 2 


» » 


It would appear from the above that Drawing 
and Nature Study are included as courses of 
instruction even at the infant Stage. Their sig-. 
nificance need not be dilated upon, Whilst the 
latter supplies the themes, the former 
though the language of the Machine Age ! 

So great is the demand of modern civiliza- 
tion on classified and conscious knowledge that 
to overlook science and its practice even at the 
very early stage of teaching is no longer justifi- 
able. The apparent difficulty in introducing 
such studies at the infant Stage arises mainly 
from our erroneous method of instruction. Tf 
the themes come first, the interest of children 
so far excited that in the very effort to probe in 
them they will ungrudgingly learn the disciplin 


is as 


is 
to 
es. 
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Thus in the course of studying phenomena, they 
will be compelled to get enough exercise in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. There is no 
danger that they will fail to learn these things 
without which they cannot study any of the 
themes. Herein comes the use of museums, 
galleries, exhibitions and the like, which are up- 
til today being used only by the adult, and that 
too indifferently. A large number of real 
teachers is thus necessary if we want to put the 
whole educational machinery into a correct form. 
And, ds every well-trained child is an asset to 
the State, which ultimately brings wealth. and 
prosperity to it, I leave it to the State to find out 
what position education should occupy in its 
Budget. Economy in education is a misnomer. 
Gentlemen, I have yet two more points to 
emphasize upon before I conclude today. The 
first is essentially connected with inter-University 
relationship, and the second, the establishment 
of central institutes in different parts of India 
for promotion of research. The usual practice of 
inviting specialists for short courses of lectures 
though stimulating, is to my mind only a make- 
shift. If these distinguished men could be 
persuaded to reside in our Universities for 
periods of not less than six months, the 
impetus which we would then receive, and the 
research they would then be able to initiate would 
have lasting effect on the workings of the Univer- 
sity. This intellectual exchange will lead not only 
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to progressive realization of human cultural aspira- 
tions, but will bring in its train a deeper sympathy 
for the world of human relationship. In that 
State, a Brahmin, a non-Brahmin, a Muhammadan 
or a Christian, the Yellow, Brown, Black or the 
white will vanish, but they all will be considered a 
unit in the brotherhood of men. 

The establishment of central research institutes 
is not a new phenomenon in this State, and Mysore 
probably has shown its highest appreciation of 
this system by her generous support to the Indian 
Institute of Science. I only deplore that in this 
continent of India where Nature has been so 
bounteous, many more institutes like the one in 
Bangalore should not already have sprung to ex- 
plore into her resources. There can be no ques- 
tion today that human efforts, whether cultural 
or material, should abandon that straggling and 
isolated career of the past, and consent to team- 
work. These central institutes would have to divest 
themselves from all ‘regional’ traits and work in 
harmony for the common good of the nation. 
Without being so, they can never be 
national. 

Gentlemen, I will now conclude by showing 
you once again before I part what colossal waste 
of national intelligence we have allowed in the 
past by our scheme of University education, and 
how unqualified for the practical. matters of life 
we emerge out of this machinery. I shall allude 
to the most heart-rending analysis of the situation 


inter- 
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by no less a man than Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar 
who in the course of his Vice-Chancellor’s speech 
in 1920 stated : 

“Of 18,500 graduates of the University of 
Madras whose careers have been traced, some 
-3,700 have spent their lives in Government or 
administrative service, about an equal number 
are engaged in the teaching profession, and nearly 
6,000 have gone into law. Medicine has had 
only 765 devotees, Commerce only 100, and Science 
a tiny fraction of the whole, 56.” "You will 
search in vain", said he, *for any solid contribu- 
tion to the sum of human knowledge amongst 
this magnificent number of 18,500" ! 

On top of this comes the news communicated 
only the other day by the Associated Press : 

*Owing to large flux of candidates about one 
thousand four hundred and fifty in number taking 
degrees in person this year, the Syndicate of Madras 
University has decided to hold two convocations 
next Thursday, the first being held at 2 P.M., 
presided over by the Vice-Chancellor and lasting 
for about half an hour. The second convocation 
will be held at 4-30 P.M., the same day at which 
the Chancellor will preside." 

In other words, the two Universities of Calcutta 
and Madras have become two huge factories for 
mass-production of Graduates ! This inordinate, 
insame craze—almost a mania—for securing a 
degree has been working infinite mischief—it has 
become almost a canker eating into the very vitals 
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of intellectual life and progress. A serious draw- 
back incidental to, and I am afraid, almost in- 
separable from the present ill-understood and mis- 
conceived notions of University training is that 
the young men thus turned out betrays, as a rule, 
lamentable lack of initiative, resourcefulness and 
pluck when he is thrown upon the world and has 
to fight his way through it. The testimony of some 
of the greatest of men in Science or in practical 
business will reveal the urgent need for reform in 
our Universities. “I would not give a penny for 
the ordinary College graduate", says Edison. “An 
educated man is not one whose memory is trained 
to carry a few dates in history—he is one who can 
accomplish things. A man who cannot think is 
not an educated man however many College degrees 
he may have acquired” (Henry Ford). By a 
curious coincidence almost at the moment I was 
writing these lines, my eyes accidentally caught the 
telegram conveying the notable pronouncement by 
Mr. Morris who has been called the “Ford of 
England" : *For business a University training is 
an absolute waste of time, Though there are ex- 
ceptions, I never found a University training any 
use to my organization. The University won't 
confer the qualities essential to Commerce, but 
obliterates them if originally present. It does not 
give an understanding of the Workers’ psychology 
which is essential to carrying on large-scale busi- 
ness. They absorb the idea that life is an easy thing 
and pay too great attention to sport and pleasure." 
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My intimate connection with several industries 
in Bengal for the last 30 years and more has given 
me a rude shock and sad experience in this respect, 
as far as University products are concerned. 

My audience, I am afraid, is getting a bit 
nervous as being invited to address a convocation 
of graduates, it may be thought that I have been 
utilizing this opportunity to preach a sermon 
against University education altogether. Nothing 
is further from my purpose. My object is to sound 
a note of warning against the feverish craze in our 
young men to secure a degree, and the same to 
those Universities themselves who would lose sight 
of their highest ideals. I have already pleaded 
for a considerable elimination in the process of 
selection. No one should choose a University 
career unless he feels that he has an instinctive and 
internal vocation for it. A University should be 
a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let 
those seek the portals of the academy who are 
prepared to dedicate their lives at the altar of 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. It has been 
my happy lot to enjoy the hospitality of a good 
number of colleges in the United Kingdom on two 
occasions as a delegate of my University to the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire. What 
struck me most on each of those occasions was 
the richness of their products and our own poverty. 
Colleges of Cambridge or Oxford are reminiscent 
of the memory of the great men who shed lustre 
on their land ; they have produced poets, orators, 
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statesmen and men of science. A fellowship at 
one of these great seminaries of learning has enabled 
many a poor scholar to cultivate literature or 
science. If Trinity College, Cambridge, can boast 
of a Newton, she can equally claim one of the 
greatest of the men of letters—Macaulay—as her 
own. A University should be a focus radiating 
effulgence of learning and wisdom. 

I tremble with joy when I think of the mighty 
service which University and well-guided education 
could offer to the nation in the course of a single 
generation, and my optimism soars even so high 
as to predict that with increased understanding 
of the power of knowledge, it would be possible 
to combat and banish disease, enliven all homes 
by prosperity and raise the human species to a 
much nobler height of intelligence. In this goal, 
think what part a University plays ! In the 
words of Bertrand Russell, “All great art and all 
great science spring from the passionate desire 
iets MES Was at first an unsubstantial, 
from safety aid; ee penay luring, men: away 
men in whom this S glorious torment. The 
fettered by th d um Pisis iunt imatybs 

y the shackles of a utilitarian philosophy, 


for to their ardour we owe all that makes man 
great." This is the function of a University 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

I have been called upon, at a very short notice, 
to deliver the convocation address. You have 
done me a great honour by inviting me for this 
purpose. I am afraid, however, I shall scarcely 
be able to deal adequately with the subject which 
I have chosen for our discourse, namely, the true 
function of a- University as also the imperative 
need for adopting the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction. 

I shall, however, premise with a short account 
of the devélopment of our present educational 
system by ‘successive stages under the auspices of 
the British Government. 

The first educational institution established in 
India by the British Government was the Calcutta 
Muhammadan College or Madrasa founded in 
1780, at the request of several Muhammadans of 
distinction, by Warren Hastings. 

The general object of the founder was to conci- 
liate the Muhammadans of Calcutta, and through 
the learned Moulvies to teach Arabic and Persian 
with the whole range of Muhammadan religion, 
including theology and the ritual observances. The 
main and special object of the Institution was to 
qualify the sons of Muhammadan gentlemen: for 
responsible and lucrative offices in the State, even 
at that date largely monopolised by the Hindus, 
and to produce competent officers for the Courts 
of Justice to which students from the Madrasa, 
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on the production of certificates of qualification, 
were to be drafted as vacancies occurred. ' 

The next attempt on the part of the British 
Government was initiated in 1791 by Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, Resident of Benares, who. founded ihe 
Benares Sanskrit College as a means of employing 
beneficially for the country some part of the surplus 
revenue over the estimated receipts. This College 
was designed to cultivate the “laws, literature and 
religion of the Hindus” i.e., to accomplish. the 
same purpose for the Hindus as the Madrasa for 
the Muhammadans, and specially to supply quali- 
fied Hindu assistants to European judges. 

The next important step is the establishment 
of the College of Fort William, whose Prof. of 
Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school 
of Bengali writers. It was formally opened on 
August 18, by a Minute in Council in which the 
Governor-General detailed at length the reasons 
for starting such an institution. 

The Minute then declares that “ 
hereby founded at Fort William in B 
better instruction of the Junior Civi 
the Company”. 


A college is 
engal for the 
I Servants of 


Although it is hardly relevant to the general 
history of educational development in India, the 
College of Fort William deserves some mention 
as striking educational institution of the time’ and 
as the subject of various interesting documents. 
The Marquis of Wellesley, impressed with the 
“sloth, indolence, low debauchery and vulgarity”, 
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which too often grew upon -the younger servants 
of the Company, decided that they should have 
a proper education in Calcutta. 

After the Battle of Plassey and during the next 
thirty years—the darkest period of Anglo-Indian 
history—the Company's servants seem to have 
felt a constant apprehension of losing all the fruits 
of the victory as suddenly as they were acquired, 
and no proposal excited more alarm than one 
involving any real or supposed interference with 
native religious prejudices. To show the general 
feeling at the time, it is enough to mention that 
in 1808 one of the most intelligent officers in the 
Company’s service, then resident at a Native Court, 
deemed it to be madness" to attempt the conver- 
sion of the natives of India, or to give them any 
more learning or any other description of learning 
than what they then possessed. “The Hindus”, 
he said, had as good a system of faith and of 
morals as most people" ; and with regard to 
the Musalmans, “it is quite sufficient if we endea- 
vour to conciliate their confidence and to mitigate 
their vindictive spirit". 

In 1813, when the further renewal of the East 
India Company's Charter was discussed, it was 
felt necessary to obtain local information about 
the great dependency, specially on the subject of 
the State and need of education or missionary 
enterprise, and the House resolved itself into a 
Committee for thi$ purpose. Among the witnesses 
examined were Warren Hastings, then in his 80th 
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year, Lord Teignmouth, Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Thomas Munro, and a host of minor Indian 
celebrities, but the evidence was generally in strong 
opposition to educational or missionary efforts 
being undertaken or even recognised by the State. 
And it is remarkable that far from thinking that 
any measures for the enlightment of the people 
of India ought to be originated in England, the 
general tenor of the evidence of the old Indian 
was, that any such measures would be in the 
highest degree dangerous. Indeed, Sir Thomas 
Munro did not hesitate to declare his conviction 
that if civilisation were to become an article of 
trade between the two countries, England would 
be the gainer by the import cargo. 

Better counsels, however, prevailed. “A sum 
of not less than one lakh of rupees (£10,000) in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of know- 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories of India." 

“We are informed", wrote the Court of Direc- 
tors, "that there are in the Sanskrit language many 
excellent systems of ethics, with codes of laws and 
compendiums of the duties relating to every class 
of the people, the study of which might be useful 
to those natives who may be destined for the 
Judicial Department of Government. There are also 
many tracts of merit, we are told, on the virtues 
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of plants and drugs and on the application of 
them in medicines, the knowledge of which might | 
prove desirable to the European practitioner ; 
and there are treatises on astronomy and mathe- 
matics, including geometry and algebra, which, 
though they may not add new light to European 
science, might be made to form links of communi- 
cation between the natives and the gentlemen 
in our service who are attached to the Observatory, 
and to the Department of Engineers and by such 
intercourse the natives might gradually be led to 
adopt the modern improvements in those and 
other sciences.” 

«With a view to these several objects, we have 
determined that due encouragement should be 
given to such servants in any of those departments 
as may be disposed to apply themselves to the 
study of the Sanskrit language and we desire that 
the teachers, who may be employed under your 
authority for this purpose, may be selected from 
those amongst the natives who may have made 
some proficiency in the sciences in question, and 
that their recompense should be liberal.” 

From 1813, owing to the causes above stated, 
the Indian Government seems to have had no 
settled policy or even intention on the subject of 
education, but several disjointed efforts are worth 
recording. In 1814, a High School was established 
by a missionary, Mr. Robert May, at Chinsurah, 
and some smaller schools were affiliated to it. 
This school was conducted with such success that, 
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in 1816, a Government grant of Rs. 600/- per month 
(afterwards augmented to Rs. 800/-), was sanctioned 
for them. 

In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity 
School was founded from the interest of Rs. 
20,000/- deposited by Jay Narayan Ghoshal, an in- 
habitant of Benares ; with an additional grant of 
Rs. 252|- monthly, from Government. In this 
School, English, Persian, Hindustani and Bengali 
were taught with reading and writing, grammar 
and arithmetic, together with the Government 
regulations, general history, geography and astro- 
nomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India 
can be complete without a history of Jay Narayan's, 
I make ‘no apology for inserting it here. It is 
culled from a brief report kindly furnished by 
Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that “his High School might claim to be the oldest 
English teaching school in the whole of Northern 
India”. Its origin reads like a romance when it 
is borne in mind that its founder was an orthodox 
Hindu and that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education like Ram Mohun Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghoshal, 


of a well- 
known Bengali family, left his home in Calcutta 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, in 


bad health ; and came, like a pious 
Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; 
ing years Jay Naray. 


Hindu, to 


and during the four Succeed- 
an was in consultion with 
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Daniel Corrie as to how to place the school on 
permanent and proper foundation. 

“From the information communicated by him 
respecting the Church Missionary Society and from 
a perusal of one of that Society’s reports which 
he gave me, I determined upon making the 
Calcutta Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society the Trustees of my school and assigning 
to them the property which I had appropriated 
for the: endowment of it. Accordingly I have 
requested’ them to undertake the trust, and legal 
measures are in progress for transferring the school 
endowment permanently into their hands. In the 
meantime my house in Bengalee Tolah, which 
cost me in building Rs. 48,000/- has been appro- 
priated for a school house and Mr. Adlington 
has begun to give instruction in the English tongue. 
Thus what I have been many years desiring, begins 
to be accomplished. But I long greatly that the 
most effectual means may be used for enlightening 
the minds of my countrymen. I am, therefore, 
anxious to have a printing press also established 
at Benares, by which school books might be 
speedily multiplied and treatises on different sub- 
jects might be printed and generally dispersed 
throughout the country. Without this the pro- 
gress of knowledge must be very slow and the 
Hindus long femain in their very fallen state, 
which is a very painful consideration to a bene- 
volent mind. I, therefore, most earnestly request 
the Hon’ble Church Missionary Committee to take 
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measures for sending out a Printing Press to 
Benares with one or two suitable Missionaries to 
superintend it—men of learning who may. be able 
to satisfy the enquiries of the learned of this 
ancient city on subjects of Science and History 
as well as of Religion. From the reception which 
the labours of the missionaries of Serampore and 
of the School Book Society in Calcutta met with, 
I know how welcome to my countrymen such an 
establishment at Benares would be : and as the 
Hon'ble Church Missionary. Society liberally ex- 
pends its funds for the benefit of mankind, there 
is no place where their labours are likely to be 
more beneficial than at Benares and I earnestly 
hope they will not be backward to assist the efforts 
that I am making here." 

Lord Moira's minute of 1815 was followed 
by the establishment of the Vidyalaya or Anglo- 
Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this College marks an im- 
portant era in the history of education in India as 
the first spontaneous desire manifested by the 
natives of the country for instruction in English 
and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore 
exclusively cultivated in the Government Colleges. 
The new institution was started at a meeting of 
many of the leading Natives of Calcutta at the 
house of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East, who has 
left an interesting account of the origin of the 
project and of the original rules drawn up for its 
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management. The further peculiarity of the College 
was its being designed "primarily for the sons of 
respectable Hindus", and entirely under Native 
superintendence—the funds amounting to nearly 
a lakh of rupees being voluntary contributions 
by the projectors of the scheme. , 

*English education was in a manner forced 
upon the British Government", says Alex Duff. 
“Tt did not itself spontaneously originate it. There 
were two persons who had to do with it,—one 
was Mr. David Hare, and the other was an Indian, 
Ram Mohun Roy.” 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus that 
long before England had learned to do anything 
of the kind, they themselves had founded a college 
at Calcutta by their own voluntary contributions, 
for the instruction of their youth in English litera- 
ture and Science. 

Under these circumstances, a difference of 
opinion arose in the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. One section of it was for following out the 
existing system—for continuing the Arabic transla- 
tions, the profuse patronage of Arabic and Sanskrit 
words, and the printing operations, by all which 
means, fresh masses would have been added to 
an already unsaleable and useless hoard. The 
other section of the Committee wished to dispense 
with this cumbrous and expensive machinery for 
teaching English science through the medium of the 
Arabic language : to give no bounties in the shape 
of stipends to students for the encouragement 
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of any particular kind of learning, to purchase 
or print only such Arabic and Sanskrit books as 
might actually be required for the use of the different 
colleges, and to employ that portion of their 
annual income which would, by these means, be 
set free, in the establishment of new seminaries 
for giving instruction in English and the vernacular 
languages, at the places where such institutions 
were most in demand. 

This fundamental difference of opinion long 
obstructed the business of the Committee. 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar 
interest, not only as a turning point in the history 
of education in India, but because of the part 
taken in it by Macaulay then on the Committee, 
and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council. In the 
Macaulay wrote a long minut 
the arguments, political and 
by the Orientalists. 


latter capacity 
€ replying fully to 


1813 to any 
red by any 
at liberty to 
and that the 


The Natives 
They would pay 
ed to be taught 
Ought themselves 
Government for 
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having been engaged so long in so useless an acquisi- 
tion, it was quite possible and very advantageous 
on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly 
good English scholars, and to this end the efforts 
of the Committee should be directed.” 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of 
style, the profuse illustration and incisive logic 
peculiar to the author, concluded with a distinct 
declaration that if the present system were permitted 
to remain unchanged the writer would resign his 
seat on the Committee. The Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck, briefly endorsed his entire 
concurrence in Mr. Macaulay's views. 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the Natives of India ; and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would 
be' best employed on English education alone." 

On the receipt of this order the Committee 
resolved that henceforth "schools for the teaching 
of English literature and science through the 
medium of the English language should be esta- 
blished in the principal towns in the Presidencies 
of Fort William and Agra, as funds became avail- 
lable and as school masters can be procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of the utility 
of vernacular as the medium of education as in 
the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to 


observe : i 
«To hire four or five people to make a literature 
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is a course which never answered and never will 
answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. 
They cannot be built. We are now following the 
show but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular 
languages of India. We are attempting to raise 
up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope 
that twenty years hence, here will be hundreds, 
nay thousands of natives familiar with the best 
models of composition, and well acquainted with 
western science." 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner 
of two divisions in Bengal, had a thorough and 
intimate knowledge of Bengal and Bengali ; in 
the course of his evidence before the Calcutta 
University Commission he says : 

“I think that some Englishmen who advocate 
the use of English as a medium of instruction in 
schools and Colleges are influenced by natural 
enthusiasm for the Imperial idea.’ They value the 
English language as a bond of union in the Empire 
and dream of its becoming the common and 
universal language of India. 

"There are also many examples which show 
that to attain success in commerce or industry 
a very small amount of knowledge of English, 
or indeed of education, of any kind suffices. The 
millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has 
not taken the trouble to learn English, and employs 
a Bengali B. A. on Rs. 40/- a month to conduct 
his English correspondence. Though a good general 
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education, including English, should be an advan- 
tage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the 
main object were to make as many Indians as 
possible commercially and industrially efficient, 
probably the best plan would be to help them 
to acquire, as quickly as possible, at school, some 
form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic 
and book-keeping and apprentice them at an early 
age to a commercial or industrial business.” 

Before we conclude this portion, we must not, 
however, forget to render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. We yield to none in our admira- 
tion for Macaulay, whom we may almost style 
the father of high education in India. But when 
Macaulay had not even been elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ram Mohun Roy had sent a 
pathetic appeal to the representative of the British 
nation, which extorted the admiration and drew 
forth the encomium of Bishop Heber ; there are 
passages in it which are almost interchangeable 
with those which occur in Macaulay’s minute. 


Ram Mohun wrote : 

«jf it had been intended to keep the British 
nation into ignorance of real knowledge, the 
Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to displace the system of the schoolmen, which 
was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. 
In the same manner the Sanscrit system would 
be the best calculated to keep this country in dark- 
ness, if such had been the policy of the British 
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Legislature. But as the improvement of the native 
population is the object of the Government, it 
will consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction, embracing Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Ana- 
tomy, with other useful sciences which may be 
accomplished with the sum proposed, by employing 
a few gentlemen of talents and learning, educated 
in Europe, and providing a College furnished 
with the necessary books, instruments and other 
apparatus.” (Letter to Lord Amherst, 1823.) 

Engaged in the tedious and protracted Burmese 
War Lord Amherst could not afford to trouble 
himself much about the intellectual progress of 
the Indian people. Ram Mohun Roy’s voice was 
thus as that of one crying in the wilderness, Not 
even an official intimation was vouchsafed to him 
that attention should be given. to his memorial. 
It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we 
are apt to give more credit to: one who, no less by 
disinterested zeal than by a fortuitous concourse 
of events, brings a movement to a successful issue, 
than to one who, amidst comparative darkness, 
takes the initiative. We do not know which of 
the two to admire most—the Indian or the English- 
man—Ram Mohun Roy or Macaulay, 

If mass education were to be developed on 
right lines, the enrichment of the vernacular was 
an absolute necessity, and the pioneering efforts 
of the Serampore Missionaries, notably those of 
William Carey, Prof. of Bengali, Fort William 
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College, in this connection deserve the highest praise. 
The Court of Directors strongly warned the 
‘Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta against 
a disposition to underrate the importance of what 
might be done to spread useful knowledge among 
the natives through the medium of books and oral 
instruction in their own languages. It was pointed 
out that the more complete education, which is 
to commence by a thorough study of the English 
language, could be placed within the reach of a 
very small proportion of the Natives of India ; 
but that intelligent Natives, who had been thus 
educated, might, as teachers in colleges and schools, 
or as the writers or translators of useful books, 
contribute in an eminent degree to the more general 
extensions among their countrymen of a portion 
of the acquirements which they had themselves 
gained, and might “communicate in some degree 
to the Native literature, and to the minds of the 
Native community, that improve spirit which it 
is to be hoped they will themselves have imbibed 
from the influence of European ideas and senti- 
ments". The Government was urged to make 
it. generally known that every qualified . Native, 
who would zealously devote himself to such a task, 
would be held in high honour ; that every assis- 
! tance and encouragement, pecuniary or otherwise 
which the case might require, would be liberally 
'afforded ; and that no service which it was in the 
power of a Native to render to the British Govern- 
ment would be more highly acceptable. 
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If we begin by critically examining our methods 
in India the first outrage that we find we committed 
was in making a foreign language our vehicle of 
instruction. It is surprising that this principal 
reason for our intellectual sterility was not dis- 
covered till very recently, and it is still more sur- 
prising to find, that some of the well-known 
educationists of the time continue to regard this 
relegation of the English language to an inferior 
position as fraught with disastrous consequences. 
To avoid misconception, I must here, once for 
all, make it clear that the study of English or other 
important foreign languages is by no means dis- 
couraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts 
and ideals ; there is no need of entertaining the 
fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it 
must not be looked upon as the medium of instruc- 
tion. A man of education must, in the first place, 
be one well up in all-round information, and he 
can gather it best and in the minimum of time if 
he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while 
sucking his mother's breast—the language of his 
nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, 
Logic and Geography, in short the book of know- 
ledge, can readily be mastered in one's own verna- 
cular. That should be the first stone in our educa- 
tional edifice if we want to build well and high. 

Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psycholo- 


gical study on the overproduction of graduates, 
observes : 
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“The primary danger of this system of education 
very properly qualified as Latin consists in the 
fact that it is based on the fundamental psycholo- 
gical error that the intelligence is developed by the 
learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting this 
view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a 
knowledge of as many hand-books as possible. 
From the primary school till he leaves the univer- 
sity a young man does nothing but acquire books 
by heart without his judgment or personal initiative 
being ever called into play. Education consists 
for him in reciting by heart and obeying. 

“It gives those who have been submitted to it 
a violent dislike to the state of life in which they 
were born, and an intense desire to escape from it. 
The working man no longer wishes to remain a 
working man, or the peasant to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle 
classes admit of no possible career for their sons 
except that State-paid functionaries. Instead of 
preparing men for life French schools, solely pre- 
pare them to occupy public functions, in which 
success can be attained without any necessity for 
self-direction or the exhibition of the least glimmer 
of personal initiative. At the bottom of the social 
ladder the system creates an army of proletarians 
discontented with their lot and always ready to 
revolt, while at the summit it brings into being a 
frivolous bourgeois, at once sceptical and credulous, 
having a superstitious confidence in the State, 
whom it regards as a sort of Providence, but without 
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forgetting to display towards it a ceaseless hosti- 
lity, always laying its own faults to the door of the 
Government, and incapable of the least enterprise 
without the intervention of the authorities. 

“The State, which manufactures by dint of text- 
books all these persons possessing diplomas, can 
only utilise a small number of them, and is forced 
to leave the others without employment. It is 
obliged in consequence to resign itself to feeding 
the first-mentioned and to having the others as its 
enemies. From the top to the bottom of the social 
pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor 
and the prefect, the immense mass of persons 
boasting diplomas besiege the professions. While 
a business man has the greatest difficulty in finding 
an agent to represent him in the colonies, thousands 
of candidates solicit the most modest official posts. 
There are 20000 schoolmasters and mistresses 
without employment in the department of the 
Seine alone, all of the persons who, disdaining the 
fields or the workshops, look to the State for their 
livelihood. The number of the chosen being res- 
tricted, that of the discontented is perforce immense. 
The latter are ready for any revolution, whoever 
be its chiefs and. whatever the goal they aim at. 
The acquisition of knowledge for which no use 
can be found is a sure method of driving a man to 
revolt." 

"It is evidently too late to retrace our steps. 
Experience alone, that supreme educator of peo- 
ples, will be at pains to show us our mistake. It 
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alone will be powerful enough to prove the 
necessity of replacing our odious textbooks and 
our pitiable examinations by industrial instruction 
capable of inducing our young men to return to 
the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial 
enterprise which they avoid today at all costs.” 
Remember, Le Bon wrote the above some 40 years 
ago. 

Dr. Hankin, late Chemical Examiner to the 
U. P. Government in his Limitations of the Expert 
says : 

“Stephen Leacock thus sums up his experience 
as a schoolmaster in Canada :—“I have noted 
that of my pupils those who seemed the laziest 
and the least enamoured of books are now rising 
to eminence at the bar, in business, and in public 
life ; the really promising boys who took all the 
prizes are now able with difficulty to earn the 
wages of a clerk in a summer hotel or a deck-hand 
in a canal boat. 

*An acquaintance who had been to a certain 
school told me, it was notorious, that the educa- 
tion there, was so good that its boys were cons- 
tantly getting scholarships and exhibitions at the 
universities. But it was also notorious that one 
never seemed to hear of them afterwards. 

*Many instances have been adduced of highly 
developed business ability in badly educated persons 
and we have even found reasons for suspecting that 
education, despite its advantages in other respects, 
checks the development of the business instinct." 
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Edison has made a great deal of money by 
his discoveries. He cannot, however, be described 
as a typical expert. He lacked the ordinary educa- 
tion of an expert, As a child he was “rather 
wanting in ordinary acumen" but was highly 
inquisitive and has an extraordinary retentive 
memory. “He had three months’ schooling only." 

“Cecil Rhodes once said that college dons are 
babes in financial matters. 

“The College education means forming habits 
of indolence, acquiring an unwarranted sense of 
superiority or becoming dissatisfied with the 
circumstances and environment in which one’s 
lot is cast” says Rockfeller, the greatest of the 
modern businessmen. 

If one took a census of the greatest of world’s 
men and women, I fear, he would be surprised 
to discover that the majority of them owe very . 
little to Universities or indeed to any educational 
system. Shakespeare knew little Greek and less 
Latin. Our Keshab Chandra Sen and Rabindra 
Nath, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the prince’ of 
novelists and story-writers, Girish Chandra Ghose 
the foremost of our dramatists, never crossed the 
threshold of the University. I may also add the 
names of Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and the 
Noble Prize winner of the present year, namely, 
Ivan Alex Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. 
Then again the great rulers and statesmen of Europe 
who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow 
of their palm—Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, 
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Hitler and Stalin have also been innocent of College 
education. Nor need I mention the names of 
Abraham Lincoln and others who born in the 
log cabin in the backwoods of America rose: to 
be the proud occupants of the White House. In 
the second Labour Ministry most of the Cabinet 
ministers began as day labourers who in the 
evenings by self-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an: improved 
and broadened form of secondary education, the 
functions of the Universities will be stripped of 
many of their unnecessary appendages, making 
thus for real progress. The mechanical portion 
of training, which ought really to be finished in 
the school stage, but which unfortunately is carried 
on to the University forms, will then greatly dis- 
appear and make these Universities real centres 
of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of 
explanation is necessary at this point, mainly 
because the present University system is as yet 
so full of routine details that its function is not 
very far removed from that of a Secondary School. 

No doubt the lecture system gives an 
appearance of work, but if the student is himself 
willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases 
find that he gets through more work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting 
as his text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern 
University is a University of books, Mr. H. G. Wells 
says : 

“Now the frank recognition of the book and 
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not the lecture as the substantial basis of instruc- 
tion opens up a large and interesting range of 
possibilities. It releases the process of learning 
from its old servitude to place and to time. It 
is no longer necessary for the student to go to a 
particular room, at a particular hour to hear the 
golden words drop’ from the lips of a particular 
teacher. The young man who reads at 11 O’clock 
in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked 
advantage over another young man employed du- 
ring the day, who reads at 11 O'clock at night in 
a bed-sitting-room in Glasgow.” 

Just consider the opposite system where the 
student is only given the names of some books 
and some questions on the problems dealt therein j 
he reads them, digests them and develops his own 
answers to the questions by a process of thinking 
which is his own, and then in the College Seminar 
discusses them from his own point of view with 
his colleagues and professor, preferably in limited 
groups. I am sure under these circumstances his 
powers of analysis as well as Synthesis be better 
developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the 
beginning, will soon enable him to carve out his 
own intellectual empire. All these, however, pre- 
suppose a sound secondary education based upon 
his vernacular. 

l have pointed out some of the main defects 
of our University educational System : the medium 
of study, the absence of elimination, the system of 
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compulsory lectures, and the nonparticipation of 
students in the organisation. 

Whilst on the one hand, therefore, the charge 
of handling mediocrity in the University system 
is not altogether unfounded, the current Emérsonian 
aphorism that “Universities are hostile to genius", 
is, on the other hand, not wholly justifiable. Whilst 
Universities should be anxious to invite real wor- 
kers for human progress, we on our part should 
see that they are rendered independent to do so. 
If I may quote from Mr. Wells, “they (future 
Universities) will offer no general education at 
all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom. 
The only students who will come to them will be 
young people who want to work in close relation 
as assistants, secretaries, special pupils, collateral 
investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whose results are teaching all the world.” 

I am not out to preach a jeremiad against 
University education altogether. Ever since the 
delivery of my Mysore University Convocation 
Address in 1926 and even before that, I have been 
harping on the insane craze for University degrees 
and its baneful effects. ‘The Universities are over- 
crowded with men who are not profiting either 
intellectually or materially by their University 
training," is the finding of the Indian Statutory 
(Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of 
candidates in the process of selection. An all 
round education should be imparted to the majority 
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of the students in the secondary stage through 
the medium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the “school final" in England. No one 
should choose a University career unless he feels 
that he has an instinctive call in that direction. 
A University should be a centre of scholarship, 
research and culture: Let those alone seek the 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedi- 
cate their lives to the enlargement of the bounds 
of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his Dangers of Obedience : 
“I have no use for the lecture that is a mere substi- 
tute for books. The University has failed when 
its students are not aroused to passionate discus- 
sions among themselves or when the work they 
do fails to awaken them to the study of great 
books. The student who is satisfied with pemmi- 
canized knowledge has gone through the University 
with his mind closed ; he has eaten facts, but not 
digested them.” . 

Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It 
is, I believe, as a matter of history, the business 
of a University to make the intellectual culture 


its direct scope, or to employ itself in the 


) education 
of the intellect". , 


It is no doubt one of the main functions of 
the University to promote culture, but at the same 
time we must be on our guard. Says Alfred 
Zimmern : 

“Culture is an element making for grace, pro- 
motion, and harmony in human spirit. But if 
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any criticism is to be levelled at the ideal and the 
processes of culture it is surely just this—that— 
they may tend to fix men unduly in stereotyped 
ways of thinking and feeling, ministering to a self- 
satisfaction which inhibits initiative rather than 
stimulating them to fresh efforts with all the possible 
conflicts involved. In other words culture is apt 
to be confounded with sanctions crystallised by 
use. Then again he refers to the memorable des- 
cription in Renan’s St. Paul of those models of 
classical culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom 
the apostle addressed in vain the Word of Life. 
Athens, at the point to which it has been brought 
after centuries of development, a city of gramma- 
rians, of gymnasts and of teachers of sword-play, 
was as ill-disposed as possible to receive Christia- 
nity. The banality and inward dryness of the 
schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of 
grace. The pedagogue is the most difficult of 
men to convert for he has his own religion, which 
consists in his routine, his faith in his old authors, 
his taste for literary exercises : this contents him 
and extinguishes every other need.” This is also 
the opinion of Bertrand Russell. 

Atque inter silvas Academi guoerere veram (in 
the groves of the Academy search truth) thus sang 
the Latin poet. In ancient India and to a certain 
extent in the To/s of mediaeval and modern India, 
the disciples in the asram of the preceptor (guru) 
while tending cows, collecting fuel and doing all 
manner of household drudgery used to get lessons 
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on eternal verities : witness the sublime and trans- 
cendental discussions in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. The very word aranyaka (i.e., in the 
forest) reminds us of the groves of Plato. I am 
afraid, in the mad insensate imitation of the west— 
in attaching palatial, residential quarters to our 
Universities with all the amenities of modern 
luxuries, we are doing incalculable harm. We 
are turning out helpless nincompoops utterly unfit 
to face the matter-of-fact world. This fact should 


not be overlooked by our educationists. May 
the University steer clear of these shoals. 
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1861 


1870 


1878 


1882 


1885 


1886 
1887 


1889 


1890 
1892 


1894 


1896 
1901 


1901 


ACHARYA P. C. RAY'S 
Short Life-Sketch and Activities 


Born on August 2, 1861 in Raruli-Katipara, a village 
in the district of Jessore (subsequently of Khulna) 
now in Bangladesh. 

Admitted to the Hare School in Calcutta. 

Entered the Metropolitan Institution. (now named 
Vidyasagar College). 

Awarded ‘Gilchrist Prize’? and sailed for UK for 
higher studies in Science in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Wrote an article on India before and after the MID 
for an essay competition. 

Wrote Essay on India. 

Obtained the DSc degree of the University of 
Edinburgh. Received the ‘Hope Prize’. 

Joined the Presidency College as eae Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Started Nature Club. 

Started preparing common pharmaceutical products 
at his residence for the market and decided to esta- 
blish Bengal Chemical Pharmaceutical Works. 

Publication of his famous scientific paper “The Chemical 
Examination of certain Indian Food Stuffs, Part—I, 
Fats and Oils’ in the journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Discovery of Mercurous Nitrite. 

Met M. K. Gandhi in Calcutta at the residence of Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. 

‘Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical s' was 
converted into a Public Limited Company. 


1902 


1903 


1904 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1914 


1916 


1918 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
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1922 


Cü) 


Publication of his famous book History of Hindu 
Chemistry (Vol. I). 


Establishment of RKBK Harish Chandra Institution 
(High School) in his village after the name of his 
father, Harish Chandra Ray. H 

Proceeded to Europe for the second time on a study 
tour and visited many chemical laboratories there. 


Publication of History of Hindu Chemistry (Vol. IT). 
Promoted to the post of the Professor of Chemistry. 

Elected General President of Bengal Library Conference. 

Went to Europe for the third time to represent the 
University of Calcutta in the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire. The Title of CIE 
was bestowed on him. 

Address delivered at the Punjab University. Professor 
Armstrong named him ‘Master of Nitrites’, 

Retired from the Presidency College. Joined the 
Science College of the University of 
‘Palit Professor’. 


Establishment of Bagerhat College in the district of 
Khulna. 


Title of ‘Knighthood’ was conferred on him by the 
British. 

Spoke in the public meeting at Town 
against the ‘Rowlatt Act’, 
Universities of Calcutta, Dacca ai 
on him Honorary DSc, 
Elected the General Presiden 

Congress. Went to Euro 


Calcutta as 


Hall to protest 
nd Banares conferred 


t of the Indian Science 
pe for the fourth time. 

id of the famine-stricken 
Donated Rs 10,000 to the 
ta for the introduction of 
*Nagarjun Prize’, 


Organised relief work for the flood-affected people of 
North Bengal, 


( iii) 


1923 Convocation Addresses deliverd respectively in the 
Ahmedabad and Aligarh Muslim University. 
Elected President of Utkal Provincial Conference. 
Delivered a lecture in the University of Calcutta 
as ‘Adhar Chandra Mukhopadhaya’ Professor. 

1924 Founded the Indian Chemical Society. 

1925 Address delivered at the University of Nagpur. 

1926 Went to Europe for the fifth time. 

1931 Formation of ‘Bangiya Sankat Tran Samity’ (Bengal 
Relief Committee) to help the flood-affected people 
of N. Bengal and E. Bengal. 

1931 Celebration of his 70th Birthday in Calcutta. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore presided. 

1931-34 Elected President'of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. ' 

1932 Publication of a series of articles on ‘Shakespeare’ 
as Shakespearean Puzzle in Calcutta Review. 

1932 Publication of the first volume of his autobiography 
Life and Experiences of a Bengali Chemist. 

1934 The Deutsche Akademie of Munich and the London 
Chemical Society elected him an-Honorary Fellow 
of their organisations. 

1894-1936 Publication of more than 300 essays on his 
research work in the different journals of the world. 

1934 Publication of his autobiography in Bengali Atma 
Charit. : 

1941-43 Celebration of his 80th Birthday, by the University 
of Calcutta at the Senate Hall as well as the people 
of Khulna at the town of Khulna and also in his 
village. 

1944 Breathed his last on June 16, at the Science College of 
Calcutta and left a batch of students who are 
world renowned scientists and ‘Pride of India’. 


P. 
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ACHARYA P. C. RAY 


PR y MA AT 
In English 


BOOKS 12 
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In Bengali 


BOOKS 29 


ARTICLES & BOOKLETS 37 
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Rabindranath Tagore 
addressed him ‘Acharya’. 
Gandhiji called him 

The Great Son of India 
and ‘Doctor of Floods.’ 


Prof. F.G. Donnan of the University 

College of Science, London, 

wrote of him ‘the greatest and most modest pioneers 
- of Indian Intellectual, 
` Social and Industrial Renaissance.’ 


‘The great British Chemist 

Sir Edward Thrope 

wrote about him ‘Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
has become many in his students 

and has made his heart alive 

in the hearts of many’ 

like Dr, Saha, Dr. Bose and others. 


And the British gaye him 
Knighthood (Sir), 
c. .L.E. (Companion of the Indian Empire) 
in ‘spite of his being 
_ an active Nationalist and dedicated 
* Patriot exposing the British exploitations in India, 


"Wr 
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